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PREFACE 


This  grammar  is  intended  not  only  to  introduce  beginners  to  the 
study  of  Old  French  phonology  and  morphology  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  but  also  to  facilitate  their  progress  to  an  advanced 
grammar. 

The  latter  aim  has  governed  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  inasmuch 
as  the  author  has  endeavored  to  reproduce,  even  to  the  paragraph- 
notation,  the  arrangement  of  that  advanced  grammar  which  is  by  most 
teachers  considered  the  best — the  Grammatik  des  Altfranzdsischen  of 
Eduard  Schwan  and  Dietrich  Behrens.*  He  trusts  that  he  has  thus 
made  it  possible  for  students  to  acquire,  before  beginning  to  use  the 
Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischeny  a  lasting  appreciation  of  its  logical¬ 
ness  of  structure,  a  quality  which,  in  the  Grammatik  itself,  is  all  but 
obscured  by  the  complexities  of  detail  unavoidable  in  an  advanced 
grammar.  Even  after  the  step  from  the  elementary  to  the  advanced 
grammar,  the  former  will  perhaps  be  useful  for  a  time,  not  only  by 
its  elucidations  of  difficult  points,  but  also  by  its  renderings  into 
English  of  important  technical  terms.  Thus  students  may  be  able  to 
gain  gradually,  almost  unconsciously,  the  ability  to  use  a  tool  by 
means  of  which  practically  all  the  problems  of  Old  French  phonology 
and  morphology  can  be  solved. 

The  omission  of  an  alphabetical  index  is  intentional.  It  is 
essential  that  students  shall  thoroughly  understand  the  structure  of 
the  elementary  grammar,  in  order  to  understand,  later,  that  of 
the  Grammatik.  An  alphabetical  index,  therefore,  might  prove 
detrimental,  inasmuch  as  it  would  allow  them  to  overlook  the  table 

*  Grammatik  des  Altfranzdsischen  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schwan,  neu  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Dietrich  Behrens;  zehnte  Auflage  ;  Leipzig,  1914.  There  is  a  French 
translation:  Grammaire  de  V  ancien  français,  traduction  française  d’après  la  4me 
édition  allemande,  par  Oscar  Bloch,  avec  une  préface  de  F.  Brunot  ;  Leipzig,  1900. 
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of  contents,  or  to  shirk  the  use  of  cross-references,  thus  hindering 
them  from  realizing  how  logical  that  structure  is. 

The  book  contains  several  pedagogical  devices  unusual  in  Old 
French  grammars.  For  instance,  the  irregular  verbs  are  presented 
after  the  manner  of  most  grammars  of  modern  French,  with  the 
methods  of  which  students  of  Old  French  are  presumably  acquainted. 
Again,  in  most  of  the  paradigms  Old  French  forms  and  related 
Latin  forms  are  so  presented  that  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin 
may  help  the  memory.  A  glossary  of  technical  terms  has  been 
provided  for  those  who  are  not  used  to  the  historical  study  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

Much  in  the  book  may  impress  adepts  in  Old  French  as  too 
categorical.  To  the  author,  nowever,  it  otten  seemed  expedient,  for 
pedagogical  reasons,  to  leave  the  beginner  in  ignorance  of  confusing 
difficulties.  No  harm  will  result,  for  the  student  will  find  those 
difficulties  presented  and  discussed  in  the  Grammatik.  Nor  should 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  absolute  differences  between  the  two 
grammars  lead  to  confusion,  for  the  excellent  bibliography  of  the 
Grammatik  will  always  supply  a  means  of  independent  decision.  And 
in  the  investigation  of  all  such  difficulties  and  differences,  if  we  may 
press  once  more  the  point  already  emphasized,  the  student  will  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  his  three  tools — the  elementary  gram¬ 
mar,  the  Grammatik ,  and  the  latter’s  bibliography — correspond  in 
paragraph  -notation. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  author 
is  immeasurably  indebted  to  the  scholarship,  as  well  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  skill,  of  the  writers  of  the  Grammatik  des  Altfranzôsischen. 
Moreover,  since  in  an  elementary  grammar  it  is  hardly  feasible  to 
acknowledge  indebtedness  in  detail,  he  acknowledges  a  general 
indebtedness  to  investigators  in  the  field  of  Romance  philology, 
especially,  of  course,  to  those  two  masters,  Professor  Kr.  Nyrop,  and 
Professor  W.  Meyer-Liibke. 

For  personal  assistance  throughout  his  work  he  is  inexpressibly 
grateful  to  Professor  II.  R.  Lang  and  to  Professor  A.  S.  Cook.  To 
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Professor  Hanns  Oertel,  to  Professor  C.  U.  Clark,  and  to  Professor  C. 
C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  he  owes  several  important  suggestions. 

Those  who  use  this  book,  either  as  teachers  or  as  students,  will  find 
errors — not  too  many,  let  us  hope.  Doubtless  they  will  also  desire, 
on  pedagogical  grounds,  various  additions  and  subtractions.  For  all 
criticisms  the  author  will  be  extremely  thankful.  Such  help  will  be 
invaluable  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition. 

Frederick  Bliss  Luquiens. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yah  University,  June,  1909. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


This  edition  has  not  only  been  carefully  revised.  In  order  that 
teachers  may  understand  how  the  book  may  be  most  effectively  used, 
a  chapter  of  explicit  instructions  has  been  added  to  the  Appendix. 

The  revision  and  the  additions  could  not  have  been  made  without 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Menner,  who  is  at  present  giving  a  course 
in  Old  French  in  the  Yale  Graduate  School.  The  author  cannot  ad¬ 
equately  express  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Menner. 

F.  B.  L. 


Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  November,  1917. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY 


1-4.  Old  French  was  the  transitional  stage  between  Latin  and 
modern  French.  By  ‘Latin,’  however,  we  do  not  mean  the  standard 
Latin  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  so-called  Classical  Latin, 
written  by  authors  and  declaimed  by  orators  just  before  and  just 
after  the  beginning  of  our  era.  We  mean  what  scholars  term  Vulgar 
Latin,  that  language  which  was  Rome’s  medium  of  informal  inter¬ 
course  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  a  constantly  developing  language,  Classical  Latin  being  the 
artificial  perfection  and  crystallization  of  one  of  its  stages.  This 
Vulgar  Latin,  carried  abroad  by  Roman  soldiers  and  colonists,  was 
forthwith  adopted  by  the  nations  which  had  been  conquered  and 
Romanized.  But  it  developed  differently  in  the  various  provinces, 
partly  because  of  differences  in  the  date  of  Romanization,  partly 
because  of  differences  in  the  nations  Romanized,  thus  resulting  in  the 
various  Romance  languages.  The  Vulgar  Latin  carried  into  northern 
Gaul  developed  into  Old  French.  So  gradual  was  the  change  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  Vulgar  Latin  ceased  and  Old  French 
began  ;  for  reasons  of  convenience,  however,  the  year  600  of  our  era 
is  often  adopted  as  the  point  of  demarcation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  ‘development’  of  that  language  which 
is  called,  in  its  successive  stages,  Vulgar  Latin,  Old  French, 
and  modern  French.  We  mean  that  this  language,  from  its 
beginnings  until  now,  has  ever  been  changing  in  accordance  with 
unchanging  tendencies.  For  the  genius  of  a  language  consists  of 
tendencies  just  as  marked,  and  just  as  inexplicable,  as  those  which 
constitute  the  genius  of  a  nation.  In  the  case  of  the  language  in 
question  two  such  tendencies  are  dominant:  the  one  governing  the 
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development  of  its  pronunciation  ;  the  other,  that  of  its  grammatical 
forms.  Its  pronunciation  has  constantly  shown  an  extreme  tendency 
toward  contraction.  This  becomes  very  clear  on  comparing  different 
stages,  so  to  speak,  of  one  and  the  same  sentence.  Let  us  take  the 
modern  French  sentence  Voici  le  soleil  qui  disparaît  derrière  ces  nuages , 
and  present  it  successively  at  its  Vulgar  Latin,  Old  French,  and 
modern  French  stage  (Vulgar  Latin  and  Old  French  were  pronounced 
practically  as  they  look  ;  for  the  modern  French  we  use  the  phonetic 
signs  explained  in  13-14)  : 

Vide  ecce-hic  ilium  soliculum  qui  disparescit  de-retro  ecce-istos  nubaticos. 
Veit  ci  le  soleil  qui  dispareist  deriedre  ces  nuages. 

Vwasil  sqlçy  Ici  disparç  dçryçr  se  nüaz.f 

So  much  for  the  pronunciation.  As  to  the  grammatical  forms,  they 
have  constantly  tended  toward  a  more  analytic  condition.  For 
example,  whereas  early  Vulgar  Latin  possessed  six  cases  in  noun- 
declension,  Old  French  possessed  only  two,  and  modern  French 
possesses  only  one  ;  this  decrease  in  inflected  forms  necessitating, 
naturally,  a  corresponding  increase  of  prepositional  constructions. 

This  grammar,  then,  is  a  history  of  how  Old  French  developed,  in 
accordance  with  these  two  innate  tendencies,  out  of  Vulgar  Latin  and 
into  modern  French. 

Note.  Our  knowledge  of  Vulgar  Latin  is  based  mainly  on  (1)  remarks  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  grammarians,  who  often  mention  words  and  expressions  as 
contrary  to  the  best  usage;  (2)  certain  linguistic  remains,  such  as  inscriptions 
and  private  documents,  which  contain  informal  Latin  ;  (3)  inferences  from  the 
comparative  study  of  the  Romance  languages.  Our  knowledge  of  Old  French  is 
based  mainly  on  documents  of  the  times.  But  since  the  oldest  document  is  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  beginnings  of  Old  French  must  be  inferred  from  later  Old 
French  and  from  Vulgar  Latin. 

5.  Old  French  contained,  in  addition  to  the  Vulgar  Latin  words 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  its  vocabulary,  a  very  few  Celtic 

t  These  examples  are  taken,  with  several  modifications,  from  Arsène  Darme- 
steter’s  Cours  de  Grammaire  Historique  de  la  Langue  Française,  §  122. 
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words,  the  scanty  linguistic  legacy  of  the  pre-Roman  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  ;  and  some  hundreds  of  Germanic  words,  contributed  by  the 
Germanic  invaders  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

6.  Old  French  was  spoken  in  almost  all  of  the  northern  half  of 
France.  The  peninsula  of  Brittany,  though  Romanized  during  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era,  had  been  re-Celtized,  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  by  Celts  from  England.  In  the  southern  half  of 
France  another  of  the  Romance  languages,  Provençal,  was  spoken. 

7.  Old  French  was  divided  into  dialects.  We  are  accustomed  to 
call  these  dialects  by  the  names  of  the  mediaeval  provincès  of  France. 
Of  these  dialects  the  most  important  was  the  Ile  de  France  dialect. 

8.  Ile  de  France  was  that  province  of  which  Paris  was  the  capital. 
As  Paris  became  politically  more  and  more  important,  the  Ile  de 
France  dialect  was  more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  the  best  French. 
After  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  majority  of  the  authors  of 
northern  France  used  it,  and  to"  this  day  the  He  de  France  dialect  is 
the  standard  French.  This  grammar  is  a  grammar  of  the  mediæval 
Ile  de  France  dialect  only,  but  we  use  the  term  Old  French  for  various 
reasons  of  convenience. 

9.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  just  when  Old  French  became 
modern  French.  We  may  arbitrarily  choose  1515,  the  year  in  which 
Francis  I  ascended  the  throne,  to  mark  the  end  of  Old  French. 

For  convenience  of  treatment,  we  shall  cut  the  whole  Old  French 
period  in  two  at  about  the  year  1100.  From  ca.  600  to  ca. 
1100  we  shall  call  the  ‘first  Old  French  period’;  from  ca.  1100 
to  ca.  1515  the  ‘  second  Old  French  period.’ 


PART  I 

PHONOLOGY 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  PHONOLOGICAL  CHANGES 


10-11.  As  a  language  passes  from  one  period  of  its  existence  into 
another,  its  sounds  undergo  a  great  number  of  changes,  called  ‘pho¬ 
nological  changes.  ’  These  changes  are  not  capricious  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  show  great  regularity.  For  example,  the  c  of  very  many 
Vulgar  Latin  words  changed  to  Old  French  ch .  When  this  change  is 
more  closely  examined,  however,  it  appears  :  (1)  that  it  took  place 
throughout  the  province  of  Ile  de  France,  but  that  it  did  not  take  place 
in  certain  other  provinces  ;  (2)  that  it  took  place  only  during  the  first 
Old  French  period  ;  i.  e. ,  that  any  c  which  had  not  changed  to  ch  by 
ca.  1100,  did  not  do  so  after  that  date  ;  (3)  that  in  the  Ile  de  France 
dialect  of  the  first  period,  it  practically  never  took  place  unless  c  was 
followed  by  a  ;  and,  furthermore,  unless  such  a  c  was  either  initial  in 
a  word,  or  initial  in  a  syllable  preceded  by  a  syllable  ending  in  a  con¬ 
sonant.  In  other  terms,  the  change  was  limited  (1)  in  space,  (2)  in 
time,  and  (3)  by  the  relation  of  the  sound  in  question  to  adjacent 
sounds.  As  we  find  that  all  phonological  changes  which  we  are  able 
to  investigate  are  subject  to  these  three  restrictions,  we  are  led  to  the 
following  general  assumption  :  like  sounds,  within  like  limits  of  space 
and  time,  and  .standing  in  like  relations  to  adjacent  sounds,  develop 
in  like  manner.  It  is  because  of  their  belief  in  this  general 
assumption  that  grammarians  present  phonological  changes  in  the 
form  of  rules  or  ‘laws/  Part  I  of  this  book  is  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  4  phonological  laws ,  of  Old  French. 
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The  influence  of  analogy  often  causes  like  sounds  within  like  limits 
of  space  and  time  to  develop  in  different  ways.  For  example,  the 
early  Vulgar  Latin  word  gravern  became  in  later  Vulgar  Latin  grevem 
(although  regularly  a  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  Vulgar 
Latin  period)  from  analogy  with  levem,  with  which  it  had  in  common 
the  idea  of  weight. 

Syntactic  conditions  sometimes  cause  like  sounds  within  like  limits 
of  space  and  time  to  develop  in  different  ways.  For  example,  the 
Vulgar  Latin  personal  pronoun  me  resulted,  when  stressed,  in  Old 
French  mei  ;  when  unstressed,  in  Old  French  me.  Phenomena  of 
this  kind  are  called  phenomena  of  ‘  syntactic  phonology/ 

Note.  Every  phonological  change  has  a  cause  and  a  manner.  In  this  gram¬ 
mar,  however,  we  shall  deal  with  neither,  except  in  very  rare  cases  :  to  state  the 
cause  of  a  phonological  change  is  seldom  possible  (cf.  page  11,  line  25)  ;  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  manner  would  require  too  much-space.  We  may  illustrate  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  change,  during  the  Vulgar  Latin  period,  of  Ï  to  ë  (this  is  the  change 
mentioned  in  16-20) .  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  cause  of  this  change.  But  its 
manner  may  be  described.  First,  as  to  the  change  of  i  to  e,  without  considering 
the  change  in  quantity  :  to  pronounce  the  Vulgar  Latin  sound  Ï  (approximately 
the  sound  of  i  in  English  pin)  the  tongue  had  to  be  raised  quite  high  ;  the  people 
of  early  France,  however,  contracted  the  habit  of  not  raising  the  tongue  so  high 
when  they  attempted  that  sound  ;  but,  if  the  tongue  is  raised  not  quite  high 
enough  for  Ï,  the  result  is  e  (approximately  the  sound  of  e  in  English  they),  as 
self-experiment  will  easily  prove.  Secondly,  as  to  the  fact  that  Ï  became  ë  rather 
than  ë :  e  may  be  pronounced  either  ‘close’  or  ‘open’  (compare  English  they 
and  there),  the  tongue  being  raised  higher  for  close  e  ;  when  Ï  was  slurred,  the 
tongue  at  least  attained  to  the  next  highest  elevation,  that  of  close  e  ;  but  in 
Vulgar  Latin  close  vowels  were  usually  long,  and  the  close  e  which  resulted 
from  Ï  was  no  exception.  Thus  we  have  fully  described  the  manner  of  the  change 
Ï  to  ë  :  it  is  evident  that  a  brief  grammar  cannot,  except  in  rare  cases,  afford  space 
for  such  description. 

12.  Words  may  be  either  inherited  or  borrowed.  An  inherited 
word  is  one  which  has  been  present  in  a  language  from  the  beginning  of 
that  language  ;  in  the  case  of  Old  French,  from  ca.  600.  A  borrowed 
word  is  one  taken  into  a  language  after  the  beginning.  A  borrowed 
word  is  seldom  affected  by  a  phonological  change  which  has  run  its 
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course  previous  to  the  date  of  borrowing  :  imperator,  for  instance, 
which  Old  French  borrowed  ca.  800  from  the  degenerate  Classical, 
Latin  (called  by  some  scholars  of  to-day  4  Late  Latin,’  by  others, 
‘Low  Latin’)  which  writers  were  then  using,  never  dropped  the  post¬ 
secondary-stress  e  (compare  modern  French  empereur'),  as  all  inherited 
words  had  done  before  ca.  800  (compare  Old  French  temprer,  from 
Vulgar  Latin  temper  are').  This  grammar  leaves  borrowed  words 
out  of  consideration,  except  in  a  few  especial  instances. 

Note.  Many  Old  French  words  were  neither  inherited  nor  borrowed,  but 
came  into  existence  by  the  process  called  word-formation.  For  example,  Old 
French  partage  was  not  the  direct  descendant  of  any  Vulgar  Latin  word,  but  was 
the  Old  French  stem  part-  (compare  Old  French  partir,  from  Vulgar  Latin 
partire)  plus  the  Old  French  suffix  -age  (from  Vulgar  Latin  -aticum).  Gram¬ 
marians  call  such  words  derivatives . 

13-14.  The  student  should  constantly  refer  to  this  section. 

The  orthography  of  mediaeval  manuscripts  hinders,  rather  than  helps, 
our  understanding  of  mediaeval  pronunciation  (compare  modern 
orthography,  which  presents  many  incongruities  with  modern  pro¬ 
nunciation).  Writers  sometimes  used  traditional  orthography  for  a 
sound  long  after  that  sound  had  completely  changed  ;  sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  invented  misleading  methods  of  expressing  new 
sounds.  Therefore  we  shall  often  have  to  resort  to  phonetic  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  our  examples.  But  invariable  use  of  phonetic  symbols  might 
prevent  the  student  from  gaining  any  definite  idea  of  mediaeval 
orthography.  Therefore  we  shall  use  them,  as  a  rule,  for  only  that 
sound  (of  our  illustrative  words)  which  is  under  discussion.  Let 
caution  be  used  in  regard  to  the  other  sounds  of  an  example.  For 
instance,  in  the  Old  French  word  vertut,  given  as  an  example  in  84, 
we  phonetically  transcribe  only  the  e  ;  the  u,  however,  is  not  pro¬ 
nounced  like  ou  in  modern  French  tour  (as  is  the  phonetic  symbol  u), 
nor  like  oo  iii  English  booh  (as  is  the  phonetic  symbol  y) ,  nor 
is  the  final  t  pronounced  like  English  t  ;  the  pronunciation  of  these 
AMfiy:  .  .  ~  . 
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sounds  is  explained,  and  phonetically  transcribed,  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  development  of  Vulgar  Latin  stressed  u  and  Vulgar 
Latin  t.  But  sounds  other  than  the  one  under  discussion  at  the 
moment  will  be  represented  phonetically  whenever  their  pronuncia¬ 
tion  presents  difficulties  not  easily  solvable.  When  the  phonetic 
transcription  of  a  word  or  sound  is  so  peculiar  as  to  make 
identification  difficult,  the  mediaeval  orthography  will  be  added 
in  brackets  []. 

The  student  should  understand  the  following  general  principles  of 
phonetic  transcription.  A  dot  under  a  vowel  signifies  that  the  vowel 
is  ‘close’;  that  is,  uttered  with  the  mouth  comparatively  closed  (for 
instance,  the  i  of  modern  French  si  is  close,  that  of  English  sit  is 
open).  A  hook  toward  the  right  (t)  signifies  that  the  vowel  is  open  ; 
a  hook  toward  the  left  (o)  that  it  has  an  indefinite,  smothered  pronun¬ 
ciation,  approximate  to  the  u  in  English  but.  In  this  grammar  we 
seldom  mark  the  *  quality,’  as  the  comparative  closeness  or  openness  of  a 
vowel  is  called,  of  unstressed  vowels,  inasmuch  as  unstressed  vowels,  in¬ 
cluding  the  weaker  vowels  of  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  are  practi¬ 
cally  always  of  an  intermediate  quality.  We  do  not  mark  the  quality  of 
a,  6,  or  ü,  inasmuch  as  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  their  quality  in 
Old  French  (their  approximate  values  are  given  in  our  alphabetical 
list  of  phonetic  symbols). 

Alphabetical  List  of  Phonetic  Symbols  t 

a  =  a  in  English  cat. 

à  =  a  in  modern  French  an  (35.  Note  3  ;  178.  Note). 
b  =  English  b. 
d  =  English  d. 

d  =  a  sound  resembling  th  in  English  brother,  but  less  audible. 
dz  =  English  ds  in  fads, 
dz  =  English  j . 
e  =  modern  French  é. 

tf'v  !v.  • 

t  The  values  given  are  of  course  only  approximate. 


•■s*  ^ 
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e  =  the  sound  e  pronounced  with  a  lowering  of  the  soft  palate  ; 

that  is,  partly  through  the  nose.  Cf.  35.  Note  3  ;  178.  Note. 
^  ==  modern  French  è. 

1  =  ai  in  modern  French  'pain  (35.  Note  3  ;  178.  Note). 

ç  =  u  in  English  but. 

f  =  English  /. 

g  =  g  in  English  go. 

gx  :  g  in  English  garb  (cf.  133). 

g2  :  g  in  English  geese  (cf.  133). 

h  =  English  h. 

i  =  i  hi  modern  French  si. 

i  =  the  sound  i  pronounced  with  a  lowering  of  the  soft  palate 
(cf.  e). 

=  y  in  English  you  (cf.  the  first  paragraph  of  103). 

— -  e  in  English  cold. 
kl  :  c  in  English  car  (cf.  133). 
k2  :  k  in  English  keen  (cf.  133). 

I  =  English  l. 

V  =  ly  in  English  will  you. 
m  =  English  m. 
n  —  English  n. 
n  —  ny  in  English  can  you. 

—  ng  in  English  sing, 
o  —  modern  French  o. 

5  =  the  sound  o  pronounced  with  a  lowering  of  the  soft  palate 
(cf.  è). 

ç  =  o  in  modern  French  fol. 

g  —  o  in  modern  French  bon  (35.  Note  3  ;  178.  Note). 
ô  =  German  d. 
p  =  English  p. 

r  =  English  r  (cf.  the  remark  immediately  preceding  165). 
s  —  English  ss. 
s  '=  English  sh. 
s  =  ssy  in  English  pass  you. 
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t  —  English  t. 

t  —  SL  sound  resembling  th  in  English  thin  but  less  audible. 
ts  =  English  ts  in  bats . 
ts  =  English  ch. 
u  =  ou  in  modern  French  tour. 

u  =  w  in  English  we  (cf.  the  first  paragraph  of  103). 
ü  —  modern  French  u. 

ü  =  the  sound  ü  pronounced  with  a  lowering  of  the  soft  palate 
(cf.  ?). 

v  =  English  v. 
w  =  w  in  English  we. 
y  =  y  in  English  you. 
z  =  English  z. 
z  =  French  j. 
z  =  sy  in  English  as  you. 

In  pronouncing  Old  French  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  observe 
the  following  rules  :  (1)  pronounce  all  the  individual  elements,  but 
more  rapidly  than  when  they  stand  outside  such  a  combination  ;  (2) 
pronounce  with  most  force  the  vowel  marked  with  an  accent  ,*  (3)  give 
an  intermediate  quality  to  the  other  vowel  or  vowels  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  (cf.  page  17,  line  18). 

Written  accents  practically  played  no  part  in  either  Vulgar  Latin 
or  Old  French.  In  this  grammar  they  are  used  to  mark  stress.  The 
stress  of  Classical  Latin  and  Vulgar  Latin  words  is  marked  whenever 
there  is  likelihood  of  its  being  misplaced  by  the  student.  Primary 
stress  is  denoted  by  an  acute,  secondary  by  a  grave  accent.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mark  the  stress  of  Old  French  words,  for  the  primary 
stress  may  be  placed  by  an  inviolable  rule — on  the  ultima  unless  the 
ultima  vowel  be  ç,  in  that  case  on  the  penult — and  the  secondary 
stress  (79.  Note)  is  not  of  great  importance.  We  therefore  use  acute 
accents  over  Old  French  words  for  a  special  purpose — to  mark  that 
one  of  the  vowels  of  a  diphthong  or  triphthong  which  has  the  greater 
force  :  for  instance,  Old  French  vêiture  is  stressed  on  the  penult,  but 
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the  e  of  the  diphthong  of  the  antepenult  is  pronounced  more  forcibly 
than  the  i. 

Glossary  of  Technical  Terms 

analogical  :  used  of  a  linguistic  development  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  analogy  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11). 
antepenult  :  the  last  syllable  but  two  of  a  word. 

aspirate  :  the  sound  represented  by  the  letter  h  ;  also,  a  sound  in 
which  an  h  sound  is  associated  with  a  mute  (q.  v.  ). 
assimilation  :  cf.  the  last  part  of  103.  Note  1. 

atonic  :  in  this  grammar  used  of  syllables  or  vowels  not  possessing 
primary  stress  (q.  v.).  * 

checked  :  cf.  32-34. 
close  :  cf.  page  17,  line  11. 

dental  :  pronounced  by  placing  the  tip  Of  the  tongue  against  or  near 
the  front  teeth  (cf.  the  tables  in  103  and  272). 

derivative  vowel  :  cf.  348.2. 

dissimilation  :  a  phonological  process  consisting  in  the  making  of 
similar  sounds  dissimilar  (for  instance,  cf.  81.  Note), 
epenthetic  i  :  an  i  sound  inserted  in  a  syllable  from  without.  The  i 
sound  is  often  generated,  so  to  speak,,  by  a  palatal  consonant — 
for  instance,  cf.  158.1. 
free  :  cf.  32-34. 

hiatus  :  the  strained  pronunciation  which  arises  when  one  vowel 
immediately  follows  another  without  being  combined  with  it  in  a 
diphthong  or  triphthong. 

initial-syllable  pretonic  vowel  :  cf.  79. 

interconsonantal  :  immediately  preceded  by  and  immediately  followed 
by  a  consonant  or  consonants. 

intervocal  :  immediately  preceded  by  and  immediately  followed  by  a 
vowel  or  diphthong  or  triphthong. 

labial  :  formed  by  various  positions  of  the  lips  in  contact  with  each  other 
or  with  other  parts  of  the  mouth  (cf.  the  tables  in  103  and  272). . 
labialized  consonant:  cf.  206.1. 
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liquids  :  the  consonants  l  and  r,  so  called  from  the  ease  with  which 
they  flow  into  or  unite  with  other  sounds  (cf.  the  tables  in  lOSf 
and  272). 

medial  :  used  of  sounds  which  are  neither  initial  nor  final  in  a  word. 

mediopalatal  :  cf.  133. 

metathesis  :  the  transposition  of  sounds  for  ease  of  pronunciation. 

monophthong  :  a  single  simple  vowel  sound,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  diphthong. 

morphology  :  the  science  of  the  forms  of  language,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  ‘phonology,’  the  science  of  the  sounds  of  language. 

mute  :  a  consonant  formed  by  the  stopping  of  the  oral  passage  ; 
opposed  to  ‘spirant’  (q.  v.  ). 

nasal  consonant  :  a  consonant  uttered  with  a  lowering  of  the  soft 
palate  :  that  is,  partly  through  the  nose.  Cf.  the  tables  in  103 
and  272. 

nasal  vowel  :  a  vowel  uttered  with  a  lowering  of  the  soft  palate  : 
that  is,  partly  through  the  nose.  Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178. 
Note. 

open  :  cf.  page  17,  line  13. 

oral  consonant  :  a  consonant  uttered  entirely  through  the  mouth  : 
that  is,  without  lowering  of  the  soft  palate,  which  wrould  cause 
nasalization  (cf.  ‘nasal  consonant’).  Cf.  the  tables  in  103  and 
272. 

palatal  :  produced  by,  or  with  the  help  of,  the  palate  (cf.  the  tables 
in  103  and  272). 

palatalization  :  the  process  referred  to  under  ‘  palatalized  conso¬ 
nant.  ’ 

palatalized  consonant  :  a  consonant  which  has  developed  an  addi¬ 
tional  y  sound  :  for  instance,  l',  n. 

paroxytone:  a  word  having  the  primary  stress  (q.  v.)  on  the  penult 
(q.  V.). 

penult  :  the  syllable  next  to  the  last  in  a  word. 

phonology  :  cf.  ‘  morphology.  ’ 

postconsonantal  :  immediately  following  a  consonant. 
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postpalatal  :  cf.  133. 
post-secondary-stress  vowel  :  cf.  79. 

posttonic  :  in  this  grammar  used  of  vowels  or  syllables  following  the 
tonic  syllable  (q.  v.  ). 

preconsonantal  :  immediately  preceding  a  consonant, 
pretonic  :  in  this  grammar  used  of  vowels  or  syllables  preceding  the 
tonic  syllable  (q.  v.  ). 
primary  group  :  cf.  103.  Note  1. 

primary  stress  :  when  a  word  has  two  stressed  syllables,  the  more 
forcible  stress  is  called  the  ‘primary  stress,’  the  less  forcible  is 
called  ‘  secondary  stress  ’  (cf.  79,  and  79.  Note), 
proparoxytone  :  a  word  having  the  primary  stress  (q.  v.  )  on  the 
antepenult  (q.  v.  ). 

provenience  :  the  source  or  origin  of  a  linguistic  phenomenon, 
resonance  chamber  :  a  hollow  space  formed  in  the  mouth  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  sound  of  the  vibrating  vocal  cords, 
secondary  group  :  cf.  103.  Note  1. 
secondary  stress:  cf.  ‘  primary  stress.’ 

semivowel  :  i  and  u  are  called  semivowels  because  they  have  the 
character  of  both  a  vowel  and  a  consonant  (cf.  103  and  272). 
sonant  :  accompanied  by  vocal  vibration  or  tone  (cf.  the  tables  in 
103  and  272). 

spirant  :  a  consonant  of  incomplete  closure  ;  opposed  to  ‘  mute  ’ 
(q.  v.).  Cf.  the  tables  in  103  and  272. 
stress  :  cf.  ‘  primary  stress,’  and  ‘  secondary  stress. ’ 
strong  verb  :  cf.  338. 

surd  :  unaccompanied  by  vocal  vibration  or  tone  (cf.  the  tables  in 
103  and  272). 

syncope  :  the  elision  of  a  vowel  or  syllable  from  the  midst  of  a  word 
(for  instance,  cf.  76). 

tonic  :  in  this  grammar  used  of  vowels  or  syllables  bearing  primary 
stress  (q.  v.  ). 

ultima  :  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

umlaut  :  the  change  of  one  vowel  to  another  more  like  a  following 
vowel  (for  instance,  cf.  43). 
velar  palatal  :  cf.  133. 
weak  verb  :  cf.  338. 
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The  following  cross-section  drawing  of  the  organs  of  speech  may  be 
of  value  to  students  who  have  not  studied  phonetics  : 


A  =  nasal  cavity. 
E  =  lips. 


B  =  hard  palate. 
F  =  tongue. 

I  :  -  esophagus. 


C  =  soft  palate. 
G  =  epiglottis. 
J  =  trachea. 


D  =  teeth. 

II  =  vocal  cords. 
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Abbreviations 

CL.  =  Classical  Latin.  VL.  —  Vulgar  Latin.  OF.  =  Old  French. 
>  =  ‘  becomes.  ’  <[  .==  ‘  is  the  result  of.  ’ 

An  asterisk  (*)  stands  before  Vulgar  Latin  words  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  existed,  but  have  not  been  actually  found  in  any  Vulgar 
Latin  document. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
(GALLIC)  VULGAR  LATIN  AND  CLASS¬ 
ICAL  LATIN 


.  IS.  An  historical  presentation  of  Old  French  .finds  its  natural  point 
of  departure  in  the  description  of  Vulgar  Latin — more  specifically,  in 
the  description  of  the  last  stage  of  Gallic  Vulgar  Latin.  Since 
students  of  Old  French  historical  grammar  must  be  conversant  with 
Classical  Latin  (a  Classical  Latin,  grammar  and  dictionary  should 
be  continually  at  hand),  we  may  conveniently  describe  this  Vulgar 
Latin  by  enumerating  the  differences  between  it  and  Classical 
Latin.  Although  earlier  Vulgar  Latin,  that  which  had  been  perfected 
and  crystallized  into  Classical  Latin  (1-4),  differed  hardly  at  all  from 
Classical  Latin — no  more  than  informal  from  formal  modern  English 
—later  Vulgar  Latin,  developing  rapidly  away  from  its  former  self, 
became,  ipso  facto,  quite  unlike  the  crystallization  of  that  former  self. 
In  the  sixth  century  we  find  the  following  differences  between  Gallic 
Vulgar  Latin  and  Classical  Latin. 

Stress 

VL.  words  generally  stress  the  same  syllable  as  the  corresponding 
words  in  CL.,  but  : 

Words  with  a  short  penult,  and  an  ultima  beginning  witl\  a  mute 
plus  r,  which  in  CL.  stress  the  antepenult,  stress  the  penult  in  VL. 
(CL.  integrum-^ VL.  integrum). 

Where  in  CL.  a  stressed  i  of  the  antepenult  stands  in  hiatus  with  a 
following  e  or  o,  in  VL.  we  find  a  diphthong,  with  the  stress  shifted 
to  the  e  or  o  (CL.  pariëtem— VL.  pariétem). 

Certain  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that  analogy  (10-11)  has 
been  at  work  in  VL.  For  example,  the  CL.  1st  plural  present  indica- 
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tive  of  the  3d  conjugation  stresses  the  antepenult  ;  but  in  VL.,  because 
of  the  analogy  of  the  three  other  conjugations,  this  form  has  come  to 
stress  the  penult  (CL.  pêrdïmus — VL.  perdimus,  by  analogy  to  such 
VL.  forms  as  amarnus,  monemus,  audimus ,  which  correspond  to  CL. 
amarnus,  monemus,  audimus'). 

Note.  Such  VL.  forms  ns  convênit  (instead  of  CL.  cônvënit),  are  the  result  of 
a  process  called  recomposition.  Whereas  CL.,  and  the  pre-Christian  VL.  of  which 
it  was  the  crystallization,  had  come  to  feel  convenit  as  a  simple  word,  VL.  of  our  era 
regained  the  consciousness  that  it  was  compounded  of  con  and  venit,  and  therefore 
stressed  the  stem  of  the  verb. 

Vowels 

16-20.  Pre-Christian  VL.,  like  CL.,  possessed  Ï  and  it,  but  by 
the  sixth  century  ï  had  changed  to  e  and  ü  to  ô  (CL.  bibere  and 
supra — VL.  bèbere  and  sdpra).  Moreover,  whereas  in  pre-Christian 
VL. ,  as  in  CL. ,  each  vowel  possessed  two  quantities,  being  either  of 
short  or  long  duration,  by  the  sixth  century  each  vowel  (except  a) 
had  developed  in  addition  two  qualities,  all  long  vowels  having  become 
also  close,  and  all  short  vowels  having  become  also  open.  As  a  result 
of  these  changes,  we  find  the  following  vowel-correspondences  between 
CL.  and  the  VL.  of  sixth  century  Gaul  : 


CL.  x  —  VL.  long  i 

CL.  a  —  VL.  short  a 

ï  —  long  e 

6  —  short  p 

e  —  long  e 

ô  —  long  o 

ë  —  short  ç 

ü  —  long  p 

à  —  long  a 

ü  —  long  u 

It  is  probable  that  the  above  changes  did  not  appreciably  affect  the 
VL.  posttonic  and  p‘ost-secondary-stress  vowels,  which  were  in  any 
case  of  so  unresisting  a  nature  that  they  usually  disappeared  during 
the  development  into  OF.  (cf.  76  ;  77  ;  78  ;  80). 

Pre-Christian  VL.  had  only  three  diphthongs  :  ae,  oe ,  and  au.  By 
the  sixth  century  ae  has  become  short  ç,  and  oe  has  become  long  e 
(CL.  poena — VL.  pëna),  au  alone  remaining  intact.  Meanwhile, 
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however,  a  few  new  diphthongs  have  developed,  as,  for  example,  in 
VL.  par  intern  (15). 

To  CL.  proparoxytones  with  penult  vowel  between  l — jp,  l — d, 
l — t,  l — m,  r  —  d,  r  —  m,  s  —  t,  correspond  VL.  paroxy tones,  the 
vowel  having  been  syncopated  (CL.  calidus — VL.  caldus). 

To  CL.  words  with  unstressed  u  preceding  a  vowel  and  following  a 
consonant  group  correspond  VL.  words  without  the  u  (CL.  môrtüum 
— VL.  mortum). 

CL.  allows  hiatus  ;  VL.'  avoids  it  in  various  "ways.  For  example, 
an  unstressed  i  or  e  standing  immediately  before  another  vowel 
becomes  the  semivowel  i  (CL.  filius — VL.  filius)  ;  an  unstressed  u  in 
like  position  becomes  u  (CL.  annüàlem — VL.  annualem ). 

Consonants 

21-28.  The  h  of  earlier  VL.  has  become  silent  (CL.  homo — VL. 
omo).  But  a  new  h  has  come  in  with  words  borrowed  from  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tongues  (Germanic  haga  ) >  VL.  haga ). 

VL.  final  m  after  an  unstressed  vowel  has  become  silent  (CL. 
animam — VL.  anima). 

VL.  n  has  become  silent  before  s  (CL.  trans — VL.  Iras'). 

VL.  intervocal  h  has  become  v  (CL.  faba — VL.  Java). 

VL.  g  before  e  or  i  has  changed  into  the  sound  of  y  in  English  ye 
(CL.  gentem — VL.  yente).  The  VL.  combinations  ge,  gi,  de,  di, 
when  standing  before  vowels,  have  also  become  y  (CL.  diurnum — 
VL.  yornu). 

Words  beginning  with  an  s  plus  a  consonant  prefix  an  e  when 
the  foregoing  wrord  ends  in  a  consonant  (CL.  spina — VL.  çspina). 

Borrowed  Words 

29-30.  The  Vulgar  Latin  of  Gaul  borrowed  many  words  from 
Greek  and  from  the  Germanic  tongues.  Most  of  the  Greek  and 
Germanic  sounds  existed  likewise  in  Vulgar  Latin  ;  the  rest  were 
replaced  by  more  or  less  closely  related  sounds.  For  example,  the 
Germanic  bilabial  w,  which  had  no  equivalent  in  Vulgar  Latin,  was 
replaced  by  the  combination  gw  (Germanic  wardon  >VL.  gwardare). 
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31.  Those  sounds  which — as  we  have  shown  in  Chapter  II — apper¬ 
tained  to  the  sixth  century  Vulgar  Latin  of  Gaul,  continued  steadily 
in  their  phonological  development,  and  during  the  succeeding  centu¬ 
ries  became  Old  French  sounds.  This  chapter  will  explain  their 
development  down  to  about  1100. 

Note.  To  attempt  to  date,  even  approximately,  the  changes  which  took  place 
between  600  and  1100  would  lead  too  far  afield.  The  student  should  try,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  some  inferences.  For  example,  comparison  of  35  with  108,  117.1, 
-127,  etc.,  will  show  that  the  diphthongization  of  tonic  free  vowels  had  run  its 
course  before  double  consonants  became  single  :  for,  if  VL.  ceppu  (108)  had 
become  OFj  cepu  before  free  tonic  e  diphthongized?  the  form  of  ca.  1100  would 
have  been  cij  (39.1),  not  cëp  (41). 

VOWELS 

32-34.  For  the  following  discussion  of  the  vowels  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  terms  ‘free’  and  *  checked. 9  A  vowel  is  said 
to  be  free  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  checked  when  it  does  not.  More 
definitely — a  vowel  is  free  when  it  ends  a  word  (me)-;  when  it  stands 
before  another  vowel  ( me-a )  ;  when  it  stands  before  a  single  consonant 
(■ ma-nu )  ;  when  it  stands  before  a  mute  -f-  liquid  ( ca-pra ,  do  pin)  :  a 
vowel  is  checked  when  it  stands  before  any  consonant  group  other  than 
a  mute  -f-  liquid  (por-ta)  ;  when  it  stands  before  a  consonant  -f-  i  or  u 
( sap-iat ).  A  vowel  which  stands  before  a  single  final  consonant  (cor) 
is  free  when  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  checked  when 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  or  by  a  pause  (cf.  the 
third  paragraph  of  10-11.) 
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Note.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  OF.  period,  then,  all  words  ending  in  a 
single  final  consonant  were  developing  in  two  ways.  But  the  developments  oefore 
a  following  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  or  before  a  pause,  soon  gave  way 
(from  analogy — cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11)  to  the  developments  before  a 
following  word  beginning  with  a  vowel.  In  the  following  sections,  therefore, 
we  consider  the  ultima  vowels  of  such  words  as  free. 


Tonic  Vowels 

35.  As  we  have  seen  in  16-20,  the  last  stage  of  Gallic  Vulgft: 
Latin  possessed  the  vowels  i,  e ,  p,  a,  p,  p,  it,  and  the  diphthong  au 
(other  diphthongs  occurring  only  rarely).  During  the  first  period 
tonic  vowels  tended  to  diphthongize.  This  diphthongization  seems 
contrary  to  the  tendency  of  the  language  toward  contraction  (1-4), 
but  was  in  reality  a  result  of  that  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
last  step  of  a  compensatory  process  caused  by  the  syncopation,  during 
the  first  centuries  of  Old  French,  'of  almost  all  atonic  vowels  (76, 
and  80.2).  The  first  step  of  this  compensatory  process  was  the 
lengthening  of  free  tonic  vowels.  Moreover,  those  free  vowels  which 
were  short  in  Vulgar  Latin  lengthened  to  the  same  length  as  those 
which  were  long,  so  that  the  only  short  vowels  remaining  wTere  those 
which  were  checked.  When  all  these  free  vowels  had  lengthened, 
they  then  broke,  as  it  were,  into  diphthongs  :  VL.  fçru  > >  very  early 
OF.  fçru  ]>  later  OF.  fier.  The  checked  vowels,  on  the  contrary 
(all  of  which,  even  those  originally  long,  were  now  short  as  compared 
with  the  free  vowels),  did  not  diphthongize  :  VL.  forma  )>  very 
early  OF.  forma  (with  short  p)  ]>  later  OF.  fyrme.  Sections  36-75 
are  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  results  of,  and  divergences  from, 
the  process  wThich  we  have  just  described  in  general  terms.  In  our 
discussion  of  the  tonic  vowels  we  shall  adopt  the  following  order 
(corresponding  to  the  situation,  proceeding  from  front  to  back, 
of  their  resonance  chambers)  :  i,  e ,  p,  a,  p,  p,  u.  We  shall  conclude 
with  the  discussion  of  the  tonic  diphthong  an. 

Note  1.  The  development  of  a  vowel  was  often  complicated  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  into  a  syllable  of  some  new  element.  Especially  common  were  the 
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incorporation  of  so-called  ‘epenthetic  i*  and  that  of  u.  Separate  paragraphs 
(38,  44,  45,  etc.  )  will  deal  with  these  two  phenomena. 

Note  2.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  section  that  very  many  vowels  of 
Vulgar  Latin  changed  in  quantity  upon  becoming  Old  French  vowels,  all  free 
short  vowels  becoming  long,  all  checked  long  vowels  becoming  short,  at  least  in 
comparison  with  the  new  long  vowels.  This  requantification  reached  completion 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  Old  French  period.  Thenceforth  through 
most  of  the  first  period,  vowels  seldom  changed  as  to  quantity,  whether  or  no 
they  changed  from  free  to  checked,  or  vice  versa.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period, 
however,  the  difference  between  long  and  short  vowels  became  inappreciable 
(they  were  all  rather  short  than  long),  except  in  the  case  of  tonic  e.  Most 
scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  e  which  came  from  VL.  tonic  free  a  (52.  1  ) 
remained  ë  until  after  the  end  of  the  first  period,  and  that  meanwhile  the  e  which 
came  from  VL.  tonic  checked  e  (39.  2,  and  41)  remained  ë  (cf.  210  and  211);  in 
the  following  sections  we  shall  differentiate  ë  from  ë. 

Note  3.  All  tonic  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  most  initial-syllable  pretonic 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  followed  by  n  or  m,  take  on  a  nasal  sound  (178.  Note) 
during  Old  French.  It  is  certain  that  OF.  tonic  a,  e ,  and  g  were  thus  nasalized 
during  the  first  period  ;  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  nasalization  of 
the  other  vowels  and  diphthongs.  In  the  following  sections,  however,  we  shall 
consider  all  vowels  and  diphthongs  which  were  nasalized  at  all,  to  have  been 
nasalized  before  ca.  1100.  , 

Note  4.  In  general,  Vulgar  Latin  tonic  syllables  not  only  remained  tonic 
throughout  the  first  and  second  Old  French  periods,  but  are  still  so  at  the  present 
day. 

i 

VL.  i  corresponds  to  CL.  i. 

38.  Free  and  checked  i  before  oral  consonants  remain  i  :  ripa  )>  rive. 

37.  Free  and  checked  i  before  nasal  consonants  become  t  :  espina 

(CL.  spina )  >  esplne,  Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note. 

3S.  i  before  an  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  blends  with  the  latter 
into  a  single  i  :  mica  >  mie  (140.1).  Before  a  nasal  consonant  i  -j- 
epenthetic  i  gives  ï  :  escriniu  (CL.  scrïnïüm )  >  escrlng  (203). 

e 

VL.  e  corresponds  to  CL.  I ,  \y  oe. 

39.  1  )  Free  e  before  oral  consonants  becomes  ei  :  veru  )>  vêir. 
After  palatals  (103)  or  palatalized  consonants  (13-14)  the  result  is 
iêi  and  then  i  (133.  Note  2)  :  cem)>  ciêire  ]>  cire.  The  diphthongi- 
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zation  of  penult  vowels  was  accomplished  before  they  became  checked 
through  the  fall  of  ultima  vowels — cf.  78.  3. 

2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult  (during  the  Old  French 
period  all  proparoxytones  lose  the  vowel  of  the  penult— cf.  76)  e 
before  oral  consonants  becomes  e  (35.  Note  2)  :  débita  >  delta  )>  dtte. 

40.  1)  Free  e  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  ft  :  plenu  ^ >pl§in . 
But  after  palatals  (103)  or  palatalized  consonants  (13-14)  the  result 
is  l  :  racemu )>  raisin.  Cf.  35.  Note  3,  178.  Note,  and  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  39.  1. 

2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  e  before  nasal  consonants 
becomes  f,  and  then  a  :  sêmita  )>  spite  >  sante  (the  orthography, 
however,  continues  sente').  Cf.  76. 

41.  Checked  e  before  oral  consonants  becomes  e  (35.  Note  2)  : 
mettere  (CL.  mïttërë)  )>  metre. 

42.  Checked  e  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  f,  and  then,  except 
before  n ,  develops  further  into  a,  though  the  orthography  remains 
en  :  fendere  (CL.  fïnderë)  >  fendre  (at  first  pronounced  fçndre,  then 
fândre).  But  degnat  (CL.  dïgnât)  >  deignet  (pronounced  dçnet). 
Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note. 

43.  e  before  oral  or  nasal  consonants  is  changed  to  i  or  j  by  the 
influence  of  an  i  in  the  following  syllable  (this  is  an  example  of  the 
process  called  ‘umlaut’)  :  *p>resi  (CL.  prëhëndi)  )> pris. 

44.  e  combined  with  an  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  the 
diphthong  êi  :  feria)>  fêire  (201).  Before  nasal  consonants  the 
result  is  çi  ;  fenctu  (CL.  fîctüm)  )>  fçint  (163). 

45.  e  +  u  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  u  :  debuit  )>  dut  (206.  Note). 

î 

VL.  £  corresponds  to  CL.  ë  and  ae. 

46.  1)  Free  £  before  oral  consonants  becomes  iê  .  mçl  miêl. 
Cf.  the  last  sentence  in  39.1. 

Note,  et^et,  probably  because  of  the  unstressed  nature  of  the  word  (cf.  the 
third  paragraph  of  10-11).  The  same  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  alterna¬ 
tive  forms  with  e  of  417. 
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2)  YL.  free  §  often  came,  through  the  syncope  of  an  un¬ 
stressed  p>enult  vowel  (76),  to  be  checked  in  OF.  In  some  of  these 
cases  it  had  had  time,  the  syncope  being  late  (76.  Note  2),  to  diph¬ 
thongize  to  ié  before  becoming  checked  ( tfypidu  )>  tiépidu  >  tiébdu 
)>  tiède )  ;  in  others  it  had  not  had  time,  the  syncope  being  early,  to 
diphthongize  before  becoming  checked,  and  so,  in  accordance  with 
48,  remained  £  (m£rula^>  mçrla )>  mçrle ). 

47.  1)  Free  £  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  ie  :  rçm  )>  rien. 
Cf.  35.  Note  3,  178.  Note,  and  the  last  sentence  in  39.1. 

2)  In  proparoxy tones  whose  accented  vowel  became  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  £  before  nasal  consonants 
sometimes  became  g  and  then  â  (49),  sometimes  became  ie  (cf.  the 
double  development  explained  in  46.  2):  tçneru'^  tçnru)>  tçndre 
)>  tândre  (the  orthography,  however,  continuing  tendre )  ;  frçmita  ]> 
friêmita  )>  friente.  Cf.  76. 

48.  Checked  g  before  oral  consonants  remains  £  :  *tçsta  (CL.  testa ) 
)>  tçste. 

Note  1.  g  before  V  becomes  ié. 

Note  2.  çst^>est  (417),  probably  because  of  the  unstressed  nature  of  the 
word  (cf.  the  third  paragraph  of  10-11). 

49.  Checked  §  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  g,  and  then  â  : 
vçntu)>  vçnt  )>  vaut  (the  orthography  continuing  vent).  Cf.  35.  Note 
3,  and  178.  Note. 

50.  g  -j-  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  iéi  and  then  i  :  prçtiu 
]>  priéis  )>pris  (193).  Before  nasal  consonants  the  result  is  i  :  enyçniu 
(CL.  ïngënïtim — cf.  21-28)  )>  enging  (pronounced  andzin — cf.  203). 

51.  £  -j-  u  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  iéu  :  cçcu  (CL.  caecüm)  )>  cç-u 
(145  and  77)  >  ciéu. 

a 

YL.  a  corresponds  to  CL.  à  and  â. 

52.  1  )  Free  a  before  oral  consonants  becomes  e  (35.  Note  2)  :  sal> 
eel.  After  palatals  (103)  or  palatalized  consonants  (13-14),  how¬ 
ever,  the  result  is  ié  :  caru  >  chier.  But  cf.  140.2.  Cf.  also  the  last 
sentence  in  39.1. 
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2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  a  before  oral  consonants 
remains  a  :  râpiduf>rabdu)^>  rade.  Cf.  76,  105,  and  122.  2.  a. 

53.  1)  Free  «before  nasal  consonants  becomes  ai  :  amas>  dimes. 
After  palatals  (103)  or  palatalized  consonants  (13-14)  it  becomes  ie  : 
cane  ]>  chien.  Cf.  35.  Note  3,  178.  Note,  and  the  last  sentence  in  39.  1. 

2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  a  before  nasal  consonants 
becomes  â  :  camera  )>  chambre.  Cf.  76. 

54.  Checked  a  before  oral  consonants  remains  a  :  drappu  >  drap. 

55.  Checked  a  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  â  :  tantu  >  tant. 
Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note. 

5G.  a  and  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  combine  in  the  diphthong  di , 
which  then  becomes  the  sound  gi,  though  the  orthography  continues 
ai  :  factu)>  fa-it  (158.1)  >  fait  >  fgit  (generally  written  fait).  Be¬ 
fore  nasal  consonants  the  result  is  ai  :  sancta  )>  sainte  (163).  But 
free  a  after  palatals  (103)  or  palatalized  consonants  (13-14)  combines 
with  epenthetic  i  into  i  :  yaket  (CL.  jâcët)  gie-ist  (52.1,  and  135.3) 

>  gist- 

57.  a  -f-  u  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  gu  :  faguf>fa-u  (145  and  77) 

>/?«• 

e 

VL.  g  corresponds  to  CL.  o. 

58.  1)  Free  g  before  oral  consonants  becomes  ug:  cgr^>  cugr.  Cf. 
the  last  sentence  in  39.  1. 

2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  became  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  free  g  before  oral  con¬ 
sonants  sometimes  remained  g,  sometimes  became  ug  (cf.  the  double 
development  explained  in  46.  2)  :  *gargfulu  (CL.  câryôphÿllüm)  > 
gergûe  :  *mgvita  mugvita  >  mugvte  mugte.  Cf.  76. 

59.  1  )  Free  g  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  ug  ;  bgnu  >»  bugn. 
Cf.  35.  Note  3,  178.  Note,  and  the  last  sentence  in  39.  1. 

2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  free  g  before  nasal  con¬ 
sonants  becomes  5  :  cgmite^>  cgmte^>  conte.  Cf.  76. 
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GO.  Checked  g  before  oral  consonants  remains  g  :  *fassa  (CL.  fossa ) 

>  fasse. 

Note,  g  before  V  becomes  u%. 

Gl.  Checked  g  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  5  ;  pgnte)>  pout. 
C f.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note. 

62.  q  -j-  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note'  1)  becomes  ui  ;  cgriu^>cüir  (201). 

63.  g  -j-  u  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  da  (usually  written  eu )  :  facu^> 
fg-u  (145  and  77)>/cm  \_feu~\. 

•  o 

YL.  o  corresponds  to  CL.  d  and  ic. 

64.  1)  Free  g  before  oral  consonants  becomes  ou  :  colgre^>  eu  lour. 
Cf.  the  last  sentence  in  39.  1. 

2)  In  proparoxy tones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  free  o  before  oral  con¬ 
sonants  becomes  (written  sometimes  o,  sometimes  u,  and  sometimes 
ou)  :  dobitat  (CL.  ddbïtât)  >  dgbtat  >  dytet  (orthography  dotet , 
dutet,  or  doutet).  Cf.  76. 

Go.  1)  Free  g  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  g  :  dgnatf>dgnet. 
Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note.  This  change  was  accomplished  before 
penult  vowels  became  checked  through  the  fall  of  ultima  vowels — 
cf.  78.  3. 

2)  In  proparoxytones  whose  accented  vowel  becomes  checked 
through  the  fall  of  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  free  g  before  nasal  conso¬ 
nants  becomes  5  :  ngmeru  (CL.  nümërüm)  >»  nombre.  Cf.  76. 

GG.  Checked  g  before  oral  consonants  becomes  u  (written  o,  u,  or 
ou)  :  ggtta  (CL.  güttâm)  gute  [gote,  gute,  or  goide], 

6 7.  Checked  g  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  g  :  onda  (CL. 
ündâm)  )>  gnde.  Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note. 

68.  g  -f  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  oi  :  dgcta  (CL.  ductâm) 

>  doite  (158.1).  Before  nasals  the  result  is  oi  :  pggnu  (CL.  pugnum) 
’]> poing  (pronounced pgin — cf.  160). 

69.  g  4*  u  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  ou  :  yggu  (CL.  jügûm)  ;>  jg-u^> 
jou  (145  and  77). 
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u 

YL.  «  corresponds  to  CL.  ü. 

70.  Free  and  checked  u  before  oral  consonants  become  ü  (the 
orthography  of  this  sound  was  of  course  u,  without  the  superposed 

dots)  :  muru  )>  mür. 

71.  Free  and  checked  u  before  nasal  consonants  become  ü  :  unu 
>  ün.  Cf.  35.  Note  3,  and  178.  Note. 

72.  u  +  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  Li:  fructu  )>  fruit 
(158.  1).  Before  nasals  the  result  is  üi  :  juniu^>  jliin  (203). 


au 

YL.  au  corresponds  to  CL.  au. 

73.  Free  and  checked  au  before  oral  consonants  become  g  ;  before 
nasal  consonants  ç  :  causa  )>  chgse  ;  hâunit'a  (a  borrowed  word — the 
Cermanic  haunipa)  >  honte.  Cf.  35.  Note '3,  and  178.  Note. 

74.  au  -f-  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  gi  :  nausia  (CL. 
nausëâ')  )>  ngise  (19G). 

75.  au u  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  gu  :  paucu  pau-u  (145  and 
77)  >pgu. 


Posttonic  Vov/els 
In  the  Penult 

76.  All  unstressed  penult  vowels  dropped  out  during  the  first  Old 
French  period  :  plâtanu  )>  platnu  >  plane  (for  fall  of  t,  cf.  120). 

Note  1 .  Similar  syncopes  had  taken  place  during  the  Vulgar  Latin  period 
(  10—20). 

Note  2.  The  Old  French  syncopes  of  unstressed  penult  vowels  took  place 
before  those  of  post-secondary-stress  vowels  (80.  2  ;  122.  Note  2  ;  143.  Note  2  ; 
148.  Note),  but  did  not  take  place  all  at  the  same  time.  Some  were  early,  some 
comparatively  late.  It  seems  impossible  to  deduce  general  laws  as  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  chronology.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  infer  that  the  syncopes  of  certain 
words  took  place  before  those  of  certain  other  words.  For  instance,  if— as  is 
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probable — every  YL.  free  g  before  oral  consonants  became  OF.  ié  at  about  the 
same  time,  a  comparison  of  the  developments  tçpidu^>  tiède  and  morula  >  mprle 
shows  that  the  u  of  merula  dropped  out  before  the  i  of  tepidu  (4G.  2). 

In  the  Ultima 

77.  As  we  shall  see  in  78,  most  final  vowels  became  silent,  the 
time  of  their  disappearance  being  about  the  eighth  century.  But 
when  final  u  or  i  came  into  contact  with  a  preceding  stressed  vowel 
before  the  eighth  century,  they  usually  combined  with  it  into  a  diph¬ 
thong.  This  early  contact  occurred  (1)  when  YL.  did  away  with  an 
hiatus  by  forming  a  diphthong  (cf.  the  last  paragraph  of  1G-20): 
early  VL.  fui  >  later  YL.  fui^>  OF.  fui  ;  (2)  when  intervening  sounds 
dropped  out  before  the  eighth  century  :  early  YL.  amavi  )>  later  YL. 
amai  )>  OF.  amâi  ;  YL.  sapui  )>  seventh  century  OF.  sg-i  (206. 
Note)  >  later  OF.  sgi  ;  YL.  fycu  )>  seventh  century  OF.  fy-u  (145) 
>  later  OF.  fou.  Cf.  45  ;  51  ;  57  ;  63  ;  69  ;  75  ;  and  35.  Note  1. 

78.  1)  Final  a  remains  as  §  :  terra  )>  terrç. 

2)  Other  final  vowels  generally  disappear  about  the  eighth 
century  :  muru  )>  mur.  In  the  following  three  cases,  however,  they 
remain  as  §  :  (a)  after  almost  all  primary  consonant  groups  (103. 
Note  1)  whose  last  element  is  a  liquid  or  a  nasal  consonant  :  helmu  )> 
helmç  ;  (b)  after  almost  all  secondary  consonant  groups  :  vivere  > 
vivrç  (76)  ;  (c)  after  a  labial  -F  ^  :  robiu  (CL.  rübë'tim)^>rugÿ  (191). 

3)  The  rules  given  under  1  and  2  apply  also  when  the  vowel 
of  the  ultima  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant:  abbas  abçs  ; 
corpus  >>  cors  ;  têpidus  >  tiedçs.  But  ultima  vowels  followed  by  a 
consonant  group  always  remain  as  §  :  vendunt  >  vendant.  And 
ultima  vowels  followed  by  r  always  remain  as  ç,  but  suffer  metathesis  : 
pater  )>  pedrç. 

Pretonic  Yowels 

70.  We  divide  pretonic  vowels  into  two  classes:  (1)  ‘Post¬ 
secondary-stress  ’  vowels — for  example,  the  i  in  sanitate  ;  be  it  noted 

that  all  VL.  words  with  two  or  more  syllables  preceding  the 
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tonic  syllable  have  a  secondary  stress  on  the  first  syllable. 

(2)  ‘Initial-syllable  pretonic  ’  vowels — for  example,  the  first  a  in 
sandre  or  in  sanitate. 

Note.  It  is  probable  that  a  Vulgar  Latin  syllable  which  bore  a  secondary 
stress  continued  to  bear  a  secondary  stress  throughout  the  first  and  second  Old 
French  periods  ;  even  when,  through  the  fall  of  a  post-secondary-stress  vowel,  it 
came  to  stand  before  a  tonic  syllable. 

a)  Post-Secondary-Stress  Vowels 

80.  1)  Post-secondary-stress  a  becomes  ç  :  càntatôre^chântçdour. 
But  when  followed  by  an  epenthetic  i  the  result  is  di,  which  then 
becomes  çi  (though  the  orthography  remains  ai— 56)  :  bratipne  > 
oraison  ^ >  orçison  [oraison] . 

2)  Other  post-secondary-stress  vowels  usually  become  ç  (or, 
if  combined  with  epenthetic  i,  a  diphthong  ending  in  i )  when  they 
are  followed  by  any  consonant  group  ( àbellâna  >  avçlaine'),  or  by  li 
or  ni  ;  or  preceded  by  the  consonant  groups  labial  -f-  r,  dental  -\-r, 
labial  -J-  l,  consonant  -j-  palatal  -f-  l,  Im,  sm,  In,  mn  ( quàdrifôrcu  > 
carrçfur ).  Otherwise  they  are  usually  syncopated  (76.  Note  2)  : 
*sbbitânu  (CL.  sübïtànëüm')^>  sobdanu  >»  sudain  (122.  2.  c). 

Note.  But  very  many  post-secondary-stress  vowels  underwent  the  influence  of 
analogy  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11).  For  example,  màritâre^>mar[der 
(instead  of  marder — cf.  122.  2.  c)  from  analogy  with  marit  <  mar\tu . 


b)  Initial-Syllable  Pre tonic  Vowels 

i 

81.  Free  and  checked  i  before  oral  consonants  and  free  i  before 
nasal  consonants  remain  i  :  privare  >  priver. 

Note.  In  some  words  which  come  to  have,  in  OF.,  i  in  the  tonic  syllable, 
initial-syllable  pretonic  i,  by  the  process  called  ‘dissimilation,1  becomes  £  :  finire 

>fsnir  • 

82.  Checked  i  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  i  :  primtempus 
(CL.  prlmüm  tëmpüs)  >  prjntens. 

3 
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83.  i  -j-  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  i  (in  j  when  before 
nasal  consonants)  :  dictare  )>  ditier  (158.  1). 

e 

VL.  pretonic  g  became  e  at  the  very  end 
of  the  YL.  period  ;  so  VL.  pretonic  e 
corresponds  to  CL.  ï,  è,  and  e. 

84.  Free  e  before  oral  consonants  and  nasal  consonants  becomes  ç  : 
venire  (earlier  VL.  venire')  )>  vçnire.  Checked  e  before  oral  conso¬ 
nants  remains  e  :  vertute  (CL.  vïrtütëm )  >  vertut. 

85.  Checked  e  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  g,  and  then,  except 
before  n,  develops  further  into  â  :  entrave  )>  çntrer  )>  ântrer  (but  the 
orthography  usually  continues  entrer )  ;  seniore  )>  sçnour  [ seignour ] . 

80.  e  -f  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  éi  (in  çi  before  nasal 
consonants):  eJcsire  (CL.  ëxl rë)  )>  êissir  (158.  1). 

a 

87.  Free  a  before  oral  and  nasal  consonants  remains  a  :  avaru)> 
aver .  After  palatals  (103)  it  becomes  ç  :  caballu)>  chçval.  It  also 
becomes  §  when,  because  of  the  fall  of  a  consonant,  it  comes  to  stand 
before  ü  :  sabucu  )>  sçü  (106). 

8S.  Checked  a  before  oral  consonants  remains  a  :  castellu  ]>  chastel. 

89.  Checked  a  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  a  :  cantare  >» 
chanter. 

90.  a  -|-  epenthetic,  i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  âi,  which  then 
becomes  çi  (though  the  orthography  remains  ai — cf.  56)  :  tractare  )> 
trâitier  )>  trçitier  (158.  1)  Before  nasal  consonants  the  result  is  ci  : 
planksidi  (CL.  plânxïstï )  )>  plâinsis  (163). 

2 

91.  Free  q  before  oral  consonants  becomes  written  indifferently 
u,  o,  and  ou  :  prqvare  (CL.  prôbârë )  >  priver  (in  the  manuscripts  we 
find  indiscriminately  all  three  forms  pruver ,  prover ,  prouver'). 
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92.  Checked  q  before  oral  consonants  remains  q  :  pqrtare^  pqrter. 

93.  Free  and  checked  q  before  nasal  consonants  become  q  :  square 
)>  sorter. 

94.  q  -|-  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  becomes  qi  before  oral  conso¬ 
nants,  qi  before  nasal  consonants  :  qetobre  ]>  Qitouvre  (158.  1). 

o 

95.  Free  and  checked  o  before  oral  .consonants  become  \i,  written 
either  u,  o,  or  ou  :  plorare^>  ptyrer . 

9G.  Free  and  checked  o  before  nasal  consonants  become  q  :  donare 
>  doner. 

97.  o  -f-  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  oi  before  oral  conso¬ 
nants,  qi  before  nasal  consonants  :  pctione  > poison  (193). 

u 

98.  Free  and  checked  u  before  oral  consonants  and  free  u  before 
nasal  consonants  become  ü  (written  u — cf.  70)  :  usare  )>  user. 

99.  Checked  u  before  nasal  consonants  becomes  ü  :  lundie  (CL. 
lünae  dïëm )  >  lundi. 

100.  u  +  epenthetic i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  ïti  :  lucente> luisant 
(135.  1).* 


au 

101.  Free  and  checked  au  before  oral  consonants  become  q, 
before  nasal  consonants  q:  pausare  >>  pqser  ;  haunire  (a  borrowed 
word — Germanic  haunjan )  >  hqnir. 

102.  au  +  epenthetic  i  (35.  Note  1)  results  in  qi  :  nausiare  (CL. 
nausëàre)  )>  nqisir  (196). 
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CONSONANTS 


103.  From  Vulgar  Latin  Old  French  received  the  following 
consonants  : 


Nasal 

Oral  Consonants  Consonants 


Labials 

Dentals 

Palatals 


Mutes  Spirants 


Surds  Sonants  Surds  Sonants 


Liquids 

(All  liquids  and  nasal 
consonants  may  be 
considered  sonant.) 


p  b  f 

t  d  s 

133)  0(133) 


V,  W  711 

l,  r  n 

y( cf.  remark  before  150)  ^(178) 


Furthermore  :  the  aspirate,  h  (21-28);  and  the  semivowels,  i  and  u 
(cf.  the  last  paragraph  of  16-20).  The  difference  of  pronunciation 
between  j  and  y,  or  between  u  and  w  (13-14),  is  almost  inappreciable  : 
in  i  and  u  the  vowel  element  is  slightly  more  prominent  than  in  y  and 

w. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  letters  of  the  above 
table  are  phonetic  symbols  (13-14),  and  that  several  of  them 
were  rarely  used  either  in  CL.  or  VL.  orthography  :  k,  for 

example,  represents  the  sound  of  Jc  in  English,  which  sound  was 
usually  written  c  in  CL.  and  VL.  (the  combination  sound  Jcs  was 
written  x  in  CL.  and  VL.  ). 

During  the  first  Old  French  period  these  consonants  made  many 
changes,  which  were,  of  course,  in  accordance  w7ith  the  extreme 
tendency  of  the  language  toward  contraction  (1-4).  Two  main 
processes  of  development  may  be  noted  :  (1)  consonants  which  are 
initial  in  a  word  (like  the  first  c  in  calcar e),  or  initial  in  a  syllable 
following  a  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  (like  the  second  c  in 
calcare ),  rendered  solid  and  steadfast  by  their  prominent  position  in 
the  word,  tend  to  remain  intact  ;  (2)  consonants  which  are  intervocal 
(like  the  c  in  pacare),  or  final  in  a  syllable  followed  by  a  syllable 
beginning  writh  a  consonant  (like  the  c  in  tractare ),  tend  to  disinte- 
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grate,  as  it  were,  or  even  to  disappear  entirely.  Sections  104-206  are 
a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  results  of,  and  the  divergences  from, 
these  two  processes.  In  our  discussion  of  the  consonants  we  shall 
adopt  the  following  order:  labials,  exclusive  of  w  (cf.  154,  ff.), 
and  772  (cf.  178,  ff.)  ;  dentals,  exclusive  of  7  and  r  (cf.  165,  ff.), 
and  72  (cf.  178,  ff.)  ;  palatals,  exclusive  of  rç  (cf.  178,  ff.)  ;  liquids; 
h  ;  nasal  consonants  ;  palatalized  consonants  ;  labialized  conso¬ 
nants. 

Note  1.  We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ‘consonant  groups.’ 
These  are  of  two  kinds:  a  ‘primary’  group  is  one  already  existent  in  Vulgar 
Latin  (the  Id  of  caldarius )  ;  a  ‘  secondary  ’  group  is  one  forrped  by  an  Old  French 
syncope  (the  I’d  of  solder  solidare) .  Whenever  we  use  the  term  ‘consonant 
group  ’  without  further  specification,  let  it  be  understood  as  inclusive  of  both 
kinds;  and  whenever  we  use  the  terms  preconsonantal  and  postconso- 
nantal,  let  them  be  understood,  in  the  absence  of  a  statement  to  the 
contrary,  as  referring  to  consonants  in  secondary,  as  well  as  in  primary, 
groups. — The  component  elerpents  of  consonant  groups  sometimes  remain  un¬ 
changed,  as  in  porta  )>  porte  (168),  but  usually  one  element  is  affected  by 
another,  a  process  called  ‘assimilation.’  Sometimes  assimilation  is  complete,  as 
in  septe^>  set  (111),  sometimes  partial,  as  in  semita^>  semta  (76)  )>  sente  (here  a 
labial  becomes  a  dental  from  assimilation  to  a  following  dental — cf.  185).  In 
studying  cases  of  assimilation  it  is  of  practical  value  to  remember  that  the  first  of 
two  consonants  is  usually  assimilated  to  the  second  (cf.  what  has  been  said  just 
above  of  the  c  in  tractare ).  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  a  secondary 
group  consisting  of  a  surd  and  a  sonant  undergoes  an  assimilatory  process,  the 
resultant  combination  is  usually  surd  if  either  one  of  the  elements,  at  the  moment 
of  combination,  is  surd  ;  otherwise  the  resultant  combination  is  usually  sonant 
(cf.,  for  instance,  122.  2.  a,  141.  Note,  143.  2). 

Note  2.  Sonant  consonants  which  in  the  course  of  their  development  come 
to  be  final  in  Old  French,  become  surd  (nudu^>  nud^>  nut — cf.  116).  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  a  consonant  which  is  final  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
‘final’  is  often  practically  medial.  Whenever  nud,  for  example,  was  immediately 
followed  in  connected  and  rapid  speech  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the 
d  was  practically  an  intervocal  consonant.  In  such  circumstances,  naturally, 
nud  did  not  become  nut.  Throughout  the  first  and  second  Old  French  periods, 
therefore,  words  ending  in  a  consonant  possessed  two  pronunciations,  choice  be¬ 
tween  them  being  dependent  upon  position  in  the  sentence.  For  convenience, 
however,  we  shallignore  this  double  development  ;  we  shall  assume  that  all  those 
final  consonants  which  we  shall  discuss  stand  before  a  pause.  Cf.  the  third 
paragraph  of  10-11,  and  277. 
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Labials 

p  b  f  v 

104.  Initial  labials  remain  intact  :  vannn  )>  van. 

105.  Intervocal  p  becomes  b  and  then  v  :  ripa  >  ribe  >>  rive. 
But  if  this  v  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  /  (103.  Note  2): 
*capu  (CL.  câput )  >  chiev  >  chief. 

100.  YL.  intervocal  b  had  become  v  before  the  beginning  of 
OF.  (21-28),  and  thereafter  developed  like  YL.  inter  vocal  v  ;  which 
remained  intact  (avaru  >  aver) ,  unless  it  came  to  be  final  in  OF., 
in  which  case  it  became  /  (vivu^>vif — cf.  103.  Note  2).  But  v 
disappeared  before  stressed  o  and  u  :  pavôre  >  paour. 

107.  Intervocal/ disappears  :  *refusare  ) >  reuser. 

108.  Double  labials  are  simplified:  ceppu  (CL.  cïppüm))>cep 
(41). 

109.  In  the  consonant-groups  pr,  br  (103.  Note  1)  the  labials 
become  v  :  fabru)>  fevre.  In  the  group  vr  the  v  remains  intact: 
vivere  ]>  vivre. 

110.  pi  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  bl  :  pôpulu  )>  pueble.  bl  and  fl 
remain  intact  :  *garofnlu  (58.  2)  >  gerofle. 

111.  Before  other  consonants  than  r  and  l,  labials  disappear  com¬ 
pletely  :  septe  >  set;  vivit  )>  vivt  >  vit.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

112.  Postconsonantal  labials  remain  intact  :  barba  >  barbe.  Cf. 
103.  Note  1. 

113.  If  a  postconsonantal  labial  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.  :  YL.  p 
remains  intact  ( campa  >  champ')  ;  b  becomes  p  (orèw)>  orp)  ;  v  be¬ 
comes/  ( cervu)>  cerf );  /  falls  ( gomfu — CL.  gômphüm — )>  gon).  Cf. 
103.  Note  2. 

114.  Interconsonantal  p,  b,  f  remain  intact  before  r  and  l  ( arbore 

>  arbre),  but  disappear  before  other  consonants  ( corpus  >  corps 

>  cors).  Iuterconsonantal  v  disappears  ( servus  >  servs  >  sers)  ;  but 
in  the  groups  nv’l  and  Iv’r  it  is  replaced  by  a  transitional  sound — nv’l 
becoming  mv’l  (184)  and  then  mbl,  Iv’r  becoming  Idr  {polvere^> 
poivre  poire  >  poldre). 
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Dentals 

t  d 

115.  Initial  dental  mutes  remain  intact  ;  dura  ^ >  dur. 

116.  Intervocal  t  became  d  ;  this  d  and  YL.  intervocal  d  there¬ 
after  developed  alike  ;  they  weakened  to  the  sound  of  th  in  English 
brother ,  which  then  became  less  and  less  audible,  until,  at  about  the  end 
of  the  first  period,  it  was  almost  silent  :  espata  (CL.  spâthâ )  >  espcde 

>  espede  (13-14).  But  when  d  came  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  changed 
to  the  sound  of  th  in  English  thin  (103.  Note  2),  which  then  became 
less  and  less  audible,  and  by  1100  was  almost  silent  :  nuda  >  mid  > 
nut  [nut] . 

117.  1)  Double  dentals  (103.  Note  1)  are  simplified  :  cattu^> 
chat . 

2)  The  groups  t’d,  d't,  become  t  :  nêtida  )>  netda  ^ >  nete. 

3)  In  the  secondary  groups  dental  -f-  is,  dental  -j-  dz,  dental 
-j-  ts,  and  dental  -f-  dz,  the  first  dental  is  completely  assimilated  to 
the  second  :  judicare^>juddzier  (143.  2)  judzier . 

118.  Intervocal  tr  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  dr,  and  thereafter 
develops  like  YL.  intervocal  dr  and  d'r.  The  dr  of  these  various 
proveniences  becomes  dr  :  patre  ]>  pedre. 

119.  Intervocal  tl  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  dl,  and  thereafter 
develops  like  YL.  intervocal  dl  and  d’ l.  The  dl  of  these  various 
proveniences  becomes  dl  :  Rodlandu  (a  Germanic  name,  Hrofiland') 

>  liodlant. 

120.  Before  n  and  m  the  dental  mutes  disappear  :  plâtanu  >> 
platnu  > plane.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

121.  If  d,  whether  it  be  YL.  d  or  OF.  d  from  YL.  t  (116), 
comes  through  the  syncope  of  a  vowel  to  stand  before  s,  it  becomes  t 
(the  orthography  of  the  sound  ts  is  usually  z )  :  amatis  >  amedis  > 
ameds  ">  amets  [aviez],  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

122.  Postconsonantal  dental  mutes  developed  as  follows  : 

1  )  In  primary  groups  which  did  not  come  to  be  final  in  OF. , 
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t  and  d  remained  intact  :  fontana  )>  fontaine  ;  ardêre  ardeir .  Cf. 

103.  Note  1. 

2)  In  secondary  groups  which  did  not  come  to  be  final  in  OF.  ; 

(a)  d  remained  d  when  it  came  to  follow  a  sonant  consonant  in  OF., 
but  became  t  when  it  came  to  follow  a  surd  consonant  in  OF.  (cf. 
the  last  sentence  of  103.  Note  1);  this  latter  process  took  place  only 
when  the  surd  had  not  had  time,  the  syncope  being  early  (76.  Note 
2),  to  ‘disintegrate’  (103)  from  a  surd  to  a  sonant  before  coming 
into  contact  with  the  d:  sâpidu  )>  sabidu  (105)  )>  sabdu  >  sade 
(111);  n'etida  >  netda  >  nete  (117.  2).  (b)  t  which  was  initial  in 

the  ultima  of  a  proparoxytone  came  into  contact  with  the  preceding 
consonant  (76)  before  the  change  of  intervocal  t  to  d  (116),  and  so, 
as  might  be  surmised  from  122.  1,  remained  t  :  âmita  )>  ante 
(185).  (c)  t  which  was  initial  in  the  tonic  syllable  of  a  paroxytone 

came  into  contact  with  the  preceding  consonant  (80.  2)  after  be¬ 
coming  d  (116);  this  d,  as  might  be  surmised  from  122.  1, 
remained  d  :  *sbbitânu  (CL.  sübïtàneüm)  >  sobdanu  >  sudain  (111). 
(No  OF.  word  contained  the  secondary  group  surd  -f-  d  in  the  position 
under  discussion.  In  such  a  group  d  would  undoubtedly  have 
become  t — cf.  the  last  sentence  of  103.  Note  1.) 

3)  When  postconsonantal  dental  mutes  came  to  be  final  in  OF., 
t  remained  t  and  d  became  t  (103.  Note  2):  tardu^>tart;  dêyitu 
(CL.  dïgïtüm)  >  deyt  >  deit  (158.  1). 

Note  1.  Many  secondary  groups  consisting  of  consonant  +  dental  underwent 
the  influence  of  analogy  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11).  For  instance, 
dobitâre  >  duter  (instead  of  duder)  from  analogy  with  dutet  <  débitât. 

Note  2.  Comparison  of  such  developments  as  amita>  ante  and  *sobitanu > 
sudain  shows  that  as  a  rule  unstressed  penult  vowels  fell  out  before  post-secondary- 
stress  vowels  did.  Cf.  143.  Note  2,  and  148.  Note. 

123.  Interconsonantal  t  remains  intact  before  r  and  s  ;  interconso- 
nantal  d  remains  intact  before  r,  but  becomes  t  before  8  ;  otherwise 
interconsonantal  dental  mutes  disappear  :  ptrdere  >  perdre  ;  tendit  > 
tendt^>  tent.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

124.  Final  dental  mutes,  if  they  follow  a  vowel,  gradually  become 
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less  and  less  audible,  both  t  and  d  becoming  t  :  ad  )>  ad  )>  at  (written 
indiscriminately  a,  ad,  at).  But  if  they  follow  a  consonant  (103. 
Note  1)  the  result  is  t  :  valet  >  va  It  (  >  vaut  before  the  end  of  the 
first  OF.  period — cf.  174).  Cf.  103.  Note  2. 

Note.  Some  verb-endings  have  t  when  we  should  expect  t  ;  some  have  t 
when  we  should  expect  t  :  for  example,  «£  <  abet  (  CL.  hâbët).  The  cause  of  an 
irregularity  of  this  nature  is  usually  some  analogical  or  syntactical  influence  (cf. 
10-11). 

s 

125.  Initial  s  remains  intact  :  sanu  >  sain. 

12(>.  Intervocal  s  becomes  z  [<■?]  :  pausare  )>  pozer  \yoser] .  If 
this  z  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  s  again  (103.  Note  2)  : 

nasu  )>  nez  )>  nes. 

127.  Double  s  is  simplified  (written  ss  when  intervocal,  s  other¬ 
wise)  :  *fossa  (60)  f>  f ose  [fosse];  passu  )>  pas. 

128.  Before  surd  mutes  s  remains  intact  :  f esta  >  f este.  In  the 
group  sts,  however,  it  disappears  :  ostes  (CL.  hôstès)  f>  osts  f>  ots  [oz 
— cf.  121].  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

129.  Before  other  consonants  than  surd  mutes  (but  cf.  130)  s 
first  becomes  z  and  then  disappears  (but  remains  orthographically)  : 
asinu  f>  asnu  aznu  f>  ane  [asne] .  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

130.  The  group  ss’r  becomes  str  :  éssere  (CL.  ëssë)  >  esre  (127) 
>  estre  ;  s’r  becomes  zdr  and  then  dr  :  *côsere  (CL.  cônsüërë) 
cuzre  (129)  >  cuzdre  >  cudre. 

131.  Postconsonantal  s  remains  s  (written  ss  when  intervocal, 
otherwise  s)  :  orsu  (CL.  ürsüm)  )>  urs. 

132.  Final  s  remains  intact  (103.  Note  2)  :  plus  plus.  When 
it  comes  to  follow  a  t  in  OF. ,  the  combination  is  usually  written  z  : 
amantes  ]>  amants  \aynanz] . 

The  Palatals  before  Vowels 

133.  The  VL.  palatal  mutes  before  vowels  had  three  different 
shades  of  pronounciation — and  therefore  developed  in  three  different 
manners — according  to  the  place  of  contact  between  the  tongue  and 
palate.  When  they  were  followed  by  o  or  u  the  contact  of  the  tongue 
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was  with  the  soft  palate  (velar  palatals — represented  in  this  grammar 
by  k,  g);  when  followed  by  a  or  au  the  contact  was  with  the  back  of  the 
hard  palate  (postpalatals — represented  by  Jcl,  g1)  ;  when  followed  by  e 
or  i  the  contact  was  with  the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  (mediopalatals 
— represented  by  k2,  g 2).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  k,  Ic1,  and 
k2  were  all  written  c  in  VL.,  and  corresponded  to  c  in  CL. 

Note  1.  VL.  g 2  became  y  even  before  the  end  of  the  VL.  period  (21-28). 
For  its  development  during  OF.,  cf.  150  ff. 

Note  2.  Palatals,  when  they  stood  before  tonic  free  a,  tonic  free  e,  or 
Mpitial  syllable  pretonic  free  a,  generated  an  i,  which  then  combined  with  the  a 
or  èin  various  ways  (cf.  the  remark  immediately  before  191).  Since  we  have 
already  described  the  results  of  these  combinations  (39.  1  ;  40.  1  ;  52.  1  ;  53. 
1;  56  ;  87),  we  shall  exclude  all  mention  of  them  from  the  following  sections. 

h2  (For  g2,  cf.  133.  Note  1.) 

134.  Initial  k2  becomes  ts  [c]  :  cervu  )>  tserf  [ce?/] . 

135.  Intervocal  k 2  becomes  dz  (the  sound  of  ds-y  in  the  English 
words  bids  you).  This  dz  soon  loses  its  palatalization  (13-14),  but 
generates  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel.  Then  : 

1)  When  it  remains  intervocal  in  OF.,  it  becomes  z  [. s ]  :  lucent 

>  lüdzent  >  lu-idzent  >  luidzent  (72)  >  luizent  [luisent] . 

2)  When  it  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  ts  (103.  Note 
2)  :  voce  >  vodze  >  vo-idz  >  voidz  (68)  >  voits  [voiz  —  cf.  121]. 

3)  When  it  comes  to  stand  before  t  in  OF.,  it  becomes  s  :  dçcet 

>  duçct  >  duçdzt  >  duç-idzt  >  duidzt  (62)  >  duist.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 
130.  sic2  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  è  ;  then,  losing  its  palatalization, 

but  generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel,  becomes  s 
(when  intervocal  written  ss,  otherwise  s)  :  vascellu  >  vasel  >  va-isel> 
vaisel  [vaissel]  (90). 

137,  After  other  consonants  than  5,  h2  becomes  ts  (written  0  when 
final,  otherwise  c):  rômice  (CL.  rümïcëm)  >  rontse  [ronce]:  dolce 
(CL.  dülcëm)  >  dylts  [dolz] .  The  group  kk2  becomes  ts  :  baccinu 

>  batsin  [bacin].  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 
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*  / 

138.  Initial  gl  becomes  dz  (written  j  before  a,  o,  u  ;  g  before  e,  i)  : 
gamba  )>  dzambe  \_ jambe]. 

139.  Initial  Id  becomes  ts  [c/i]:  earn  >  tsier  [elder]  (133.  Note  2). 

140.  Intervocal  Id  became  g1 ,  and  thereafter  developed  like  YL. 
gx,  which  : 

1  )  After  a,  e,  i,  became  y ,  generating  at  the  same  time  an 
epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel:  plaga  ^>pla-iye^> pldiye  (56). 
The  orthography  wTas  plaie — the  i,  exactly  like  an  intervocal  y  in 
modern  French,  did  double  duty,  representing  both  the  epenthetic  i 
and  the  y.  If  the  preceding  vowel  was  i,  both  the  epenthetic  i  and 
the  y  were  completely  assimilated  to  it  :  arnica  >  amiga  >  ami-iye  > 
ami-ye  (38)  >  amie.  If  the  preceding  vowel  was  tonic  e,  it  and  the 
epenthetic  i  and  the  y  blended  into  one  i  :  n^cat'^>  ni-yet  (50)  ]>  niet. 

2)  After  u  and  o,  disappeared  completely,  not  even  influencing 
a  following  a  or  e  (cf.  133.  Note  2):  locare^>.luer  (52.  1). 

141.  Postconsonantal  gl  becomes  dz  (written  j  be/ore  a,  o,  u  ;  g 
before  e,  i)  :  navigate  >•  navgare  >  nadzier  [nagier]  (111).  Cf.  133. 
Note  2. 

Note.  No  VL.  word  contained  the  group  surd-j-  g1.  In  such  a  group  gl 
would  undoubtedly  have  become  ù  (cf.  the  last  sentence  of  103.  Note  1). 

142.  1)  Postconsonantal  Id  in  primary  consonant  groups  becomes 
ts  [ ch ]  :  marcare  )>  martsier  [viarchier]  (133.  Note  2). 

2)  hid  becomes  ts  :  peccatu  >  petsiet  (133.  Note  2). 

143.  In  secondary  consonant  groups,  postconsonantal  h1  developed 
in  a  twofold  manner  : 

1)  k1  which  was  initial  in  the  ultima  of  a  proparoxytone  came 
into  contact  with  the  preceding  consonant  (76)  before  the  change  of 
intervocal  h1  to  g1  (140),  and  so,  as  might  be  surmised  from  142.  1, 
became  ts  :  manica  )>  manca  >  mantle  [manche] . 

2)  hl  which  was  initial  in  the  tonic  syllable  of  a  paroxytone 
came  into  contact  with  the  preceding  consonant  (80.  2)  after  becoming 
gl  (140);  this  g1,  in  accordance  with  141  and  141.  Note,  became 
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either  dz  or  ts,  according  as  it  came  into  contact  with  a  sonant  or  a 
surd  (cf.  the  last  sentence  of  103.  Note  1):  delicatu^>  deligatu^> 
deldziet  [delgiet]  (133.  Note  2);  *dôppicâre  >  cloppigare  >  clotsier 
[plodder]  (111). 

Note  1.  Many  secondary  groups  consisting  of  consonant  -f-  k  or  g  underwent 
the  influence  of  analogy.  For  instance,  caballicure  >  chevaltsier  (instead  of  chev- 
aldzier)  from  analogy  with  chevaltset  <P  cabâllicat. 

Note  2.  The  comparison  of  such  processes  as  manica^>  rnanche  and  delicatu 
>  delgiet  confirms  the  inference  of  122.  Note  2. 

h  g 

144.  Initial  g  and  k  remain  intact  :  gotta  (CL.  gtitta)  >  gute  ;  cura 
]>  cure. 

145.  Intervocal  k  became  g,  and  then,  together  with  VL.  inter¬ 
vocal  g,  became  silent:  paucu^>  pgu  (77  and  75)  ;  fagu  ^>fgu  (77 
and  57).  This  process  was  completed  very  early  in  the  first  OF. 
period. 

Note.  In  certain  words  g  and  k,  in  becoming  silent,  generate ^an  epenthetic  i  : 
*veracu  (CL.  vërâcëm)  verâi  (56).  In  some  of  these  words  the  i  seems  to  be  due 
to  analogical  influence,  in  some  to  syntactical,  in  some  to  dialectal  ;  in  still  others 
(as  in  verai)  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

146.  The  primary  consonant  group  sic  becomes  s,  at  the  same  time 
generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  nasco  >  na-is  > 
nais  (56).  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

147.  1)  In  all  primary  consonant  groups  except  sk,  postconsonan- 
tal  k  and  g  remain  intact  :  arcu  >  arc.  But  when  postconsonantal  g 
comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  Jc  (103.  Note  2)  :  largu >  larg  > 
larc. 

2)  Double  lc  is  simplified  :  saccu  >  sac. 

148.  1)  k  which  was  initial  in  the  tonic  syllable  of  a  paroxytone 
came  into  contact  with  the  preceding  consonant  (80.  2)  after  becoming 
g  (145);  this  g,  as  might  be  surmised  from  147.  1,  remained  g: 
vbrecûndia  >  veregûndia  >  vergogne.  (No  YL.  word  contained  the 
secondary  group  surd  +  h  in  the  position  under  discussion.  In  such 
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a  group  k  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  intact  —  cf.  the  last 
sentence  of  103.  Note  1.  ) 

2)  Some  YL.  proparoxy tones  ended  in  -iku  (CL.  -icumi). 
This  k,  before  it  came  into  contact  with  the  preceding  consonant  (76), 
had  ‘disintegrated’ — cf.  103 — not  only  into  g  (145),  but  even  from 
g  into  y  ;  this  y  became  ts  if  it  came  into  contact  with  an  OF.  surd, 
dz  if  with  an  OF.  sonant  (cf.  the  last  sentence- of  103.  Note  1): 
portion  ]>  joortiyu  )>  porttse  )>  portée  [ porche\  (for  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  t,  cf.  117.  3);  médicu  >  miediyu  )>  mieddze  >  miedze 
\_miege~\  (117.  3). 

Note.  We  have  seen  (122.  Note  2,  and  143.  Note  2)  that  unstressed  penult 
vowels  usually  dropped  out  earlier  than  post-secondary-stress  vowels.  But  com¬ 
parison  of  such  processes  as  verecundia  vergogne  and  medicu  >  miege  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  i  of  the  proparoxy  tonic  ending  -icu  dropped  out  very  late,  even 
later  than  the  post-secondary-stress  vowels  did. 

Final  k 

149.  Those  few  VL.  words  which  end  in  k  show  no  uniformity 
of  development.  For  instance  :  poroc  (CL.  pro  hoc )  ]>  poruec  ;  illae 
>  la  ;  fac  ]>  fa-i  ^ >fai  (56).  Cf.  103.  Note  2. 

y 

YL.  y  corresponds  to  CL.  j  in  all  positions, 
g  before  e,  g  before  i  (cf.  133.  Note  1),  gi 
before  a  vowel,  ge  before  a  vowel,  di  before  a 
vowel,  de  before  a  vowel  ;  having  come,  of 
course,  from  earlier  YL.  j,  etc. 

150.  Initial  y  becomes  dz  (written  i  before  a,  o,  u  ;  g  before  e,  i): 
yornu  (CL.  dïürnüm)  ^ >jurn . 

151.  Posttonic  intervocal  y  remains  y,  at  the  same  time  generating 
an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  nçyent  (CL.  negent )  > 
nç-iyent  >  niyent  (50)  (written  nient ,  the  i  doing  double  duty — cf. 
140.  1).  But  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  i ,  iy  is  completely 
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assimilated  to  it:  riyant  (CL.  ridëânt )  >  ri-iyent^>  ri-yent  (38)  > 
rient.  And  when  the  y  comes  to  be  final  in  OF., -it  disappears  (103. 
Note  2)  :  mayu  (CL.  màjüm )  >  ma-iy  >  mai  (56). 

152.  Pretouicintervocal  y  is  assimilated  to  a  following  tonic  i  or  u  : 
reyina  (CL.  rëgina)  )>  rçine  ;  yeyânu  (CL.  jejunum')  jçün.  Before 
other  tonic  vowels  it  remains  y ,  at  the  same  time  generating  an  epenthetic 
i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  may  ore  (CL.  mâjôrëm)  >  ma-iy  our  > 
maiyour  (written  maiour,  the  i  doing  double  duty — cf.  140.  1);  payêse 
(CL.  pàgënsëm—  for  disappearance  of  n,  cf.  21-2 S)  pa-iyes  )> pâiyis 
(written  pais,  the  i  here  doing  triple  duty)  (133.  Note  2,  and  39.  1). 

153.  1)  y  after  r  becomes  dz  (written  j  before  a,  o,  u  ;  g  before 
e,  i )  :  aryentu  (CL.  ârgëntüm)  )>  ardzent  [argent].  But  when  the 
dz  comes  to  stand  before  a  consonant  in  OF.,  it  disappears:  teryit 
(CL.  tërgït)  >  terdzt)>  tert.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

2)  ly,  hy  (178)  become  l',  n,  which  thereafter  develop  like 
l'  and  n  of  other  provenience,  as  explained  in  detail  in  159  and  160. 
Cf.  also  200  and  203. 

lew  gw 

VL.  lew  corresponds  to  CL.  qu  before  a 
vowel  ;  YL.  gw  corresponds  to  CL.  gu 
before  a  vowel,  and  to  Germanic  w  ; 
having  come,  of  course  from  earlier  VL. 
qu  -f-  vowel,  etc. 

154.  Initial  gw  and  lew  become  g  and  le  (usually  written  gu  and 
qu)  :  gwardare  (borrowed  from  the  Germanic  wardon)  >  garder 
[guarder]  ;  lewando  (CL.  quandd)  )>  leant  [quant] . 

155.  The  few  words  which  contain  intervocal  gw  and  Jew  show 
inexplicable  differences  of  development.  The  most  common  process  is 
perhaps  this  :  gw  and  Jew  both  become  v,  at  the  same  time  generating 
an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  alcwa  (CL.  âquâ)  > 
a-ive  >  dive  (56). 

150.  Postconsonantal  gw  and  lew  become  g  and  le  [gu  and  qu]  : 
ongwentu  (CL.  ünguëntüm)  Rongent  [onguent] .  But  when  g  from 
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gw  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  k  (103.  Note  2):  sangive 
(CL.  sânguëm)  >  sang  )>  sank  [seme]. 

The  Palatals  before  Consonants 

157.  Initial  palatals  before  consonants  remain  unchanged  :  granu 
^ >  gram. 

158.  1)  When  the  group  palatal  -f-  consonant  (103.  Note  1)  fol¬ 
lows  a  vowel,  the  palatal  becomes  y ,  which  then  palatalizes  (13-14) 
the  consonant.  This  palatalization  then  disappears,  but  not  before 
generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  negru  (CL. 
nigrum)  )>  ne-yr  >  ne-r  )>  ne-ir  ]>  nêir  (44)  ;  tractare  ^ >  tra-ytare  )> 
tra-t'are)>  tra-itier  (133.  Note  2)  >  traitier  (56). 

2)  In  the  groups  cti  and  es  -f-  consonant  (103.  Note  1),  the 
c  disappears  without  generating  an  epenthetic  i  :  *tractiat  tratset 
[tracet ]  (195);  extender e  {ex  =  ecs)  )>  estendre. 

159.  Palatal  -f-  l  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  l1.  This  l\  if  it  is  inter¬ 
vocal  or  final  in  OF.,  remains  /'(written  ill  when  intervocal  ;  il  when 
final)  :  veyilâre  (CL.  vïgïlàre)  )>  veylare  )>  vel'are  )>  vel'ier  [yeillier’] 
(133.  Note  2).  If  it  comes  to  stand  before  a  consonant  in  OF.,  it 
loses  its  palatalization  (before  s,  however,  generating  a  transitional  t)  : 
vçclus  (CL.  vëtülüs)  )>  viel's  )>  melts  [yielz] . 

160.  Palatal  -J-  n  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  n.  This  n,  if  it  comes 
to  be  final  in  OF.,  remains  n,  at  the  same  time  generating  an  epen¬ 
thetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  (this  in  is  usually  written  ing)  : 
pognu  (CL.  piXgniim)  >  po-in  >>  pçin  [poing]  (68).  If  it  comes  to 
stand  before  a  consonant  in  OF.,  it  loses  its  palatalization,  but  gene¬ 
rates  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  deg  net  (CL.  dlgnet ) 
>  de-int)>  dçint  (44).  If  the  consonant  be  s ,  a  transitional  t  is 
inserted  :  pognus  >  poins  (68 ))>  points  [ poinz ].  If  it  is  intervocal 
in  OF.,  it  remains  n  [ign]  but  does  not  generate  an  epenthetic  i  : 
degnat  )>  dçnet  [ deignet ]  (42). 

161.  In  the  following  groups  (103.  Note  1)  the  palatal  remains 
intact):  ngl  (pronounced  r^gl — cf.  178,  and  also  187),  ncl,  rcl.  For 
example  :  ângulu  >  anglu  >  angle. 
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162.  In  the  following  groups,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  the 
palatal  disappears  without  leaving  any  trace  :  res,  ren,  rgl,  scl ,  ryl, 
nm,  rys,  ryt.  For  example  :  mâseulu  >  masclu  >*  masle  (  )>  male — 
cf.  129).  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

163.  When  a  preconsonantal  palatal  follows  n  (pronounced  93 — 
cf.  178,  and  also  187)  or  s,  except  in  the  groups  mentioned  in  161 
and  162,  it  drops  out,  but  causes  palatalization  of  the  n  or  s  ;  this 
palatalization  then  disappears,  but  generates  an  epenthetic  i  after  the 
preceding  vowel.  In  the  group  ny’r  a  transitional  d  is  also  inserted, 
and  in  the  groups  ne'r,  sc'r  a  transitional  t  :  pascit  >  paset  >  paèt 
)>  pa-ist  )>  pâist  (56)  ;  tênyere  (CL.  tiny  ere)  )>  tenyre  )>  tenre  > 
te-indre  ]>  tçindre  (44). 

164.  In  the  following  groups  the  palatal  is  replaced  by  a  transi¬ 
tional  t  or  d,  but  no  epenthetic  i  is  generated  :  re' r  >  rtr  ;  ry'r  )>  rdr  ; 
lg'r)>  Idr.  For  example  :  ear  cere  )>  charcre  >  ehartre. 

Liquids 

r 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
modern  French  pronunciation  of  r  (the 
so-called  ‘  uvular  r  '  )  existed  neither  in 
YL.  nor  in  OF.  Until  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  r  was  pronounced  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue. 

165.  Initial  r  remains  intact  :  rim  )>  ris. 

166.  Intervocal  r  remains  intact  :  earu  >  chier . 

167.  Double  r  remains  intact  when  it  is  still  intervocal  in  OF. 
( terra  >  terre)  ;  but  it  is  simplified  if  it  comes  to  be  preconsonantal 
or  final  in  OF.  ( carru  >  char). 

168.  Preconsonantal  r  remains  intact  :  porta  porte.  Cf.  103. 
Note  1. 
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169.  Postconsonantal  r  remains  intact:  labra  >  levre.  Cf.  103. 
Note  1. 

170.  Final  r  remains  intact  :  cor  ]>  cner. 

I 

171.  Initial  l  remains  intact  :  luna)>  lune. 

172.  Intervocal  l  remains  intact  :  tela  >  teile. 

173.  Double  l  is  simplified  :  bella  )>  bele. 

174.  1)  Preconsonantal  l  (including  l  from  IV)  becomes  y  when  it 
follows  a,  and  then  combines  with  the  a  into  a  diphthong  :  falsu  )> 
fâus  ;  voiles  >  vais  >  vâus.  Otherwise  preconsonantal  l  remains  in¬ 
tact,  though  it  becomes  y  after  almost  all  vowels  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  OF.  period  (281).  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

2)  Vr  and  IV r  become  Idr  ( udr  after  a):  toller e  )>  tolre  )> 

toldre. 

175.  After  labials  and  r  and  s,  l  remains  intact:  Carolus  )>  Car- 
lus^>  Charles.  For  l  after  other  dentals,  cf.  119.  For  l  after  pala¬ 
tals,  cf.  159.  For  l  after  nasals,  cf.  186.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

176.  Final  l  remains  intact  :  mel  >  miel. 


The  Aspirate,  h 


177.  h  remains  intact  :  haga  (borrowed  from  Germanic  haga )  )> 
haie. 


Nasal  Consonants 


178.  YL.  had  three  nasal  consonants  :  m,  n,  and  (9j  =  n  before 
YL.  h  and  g  ;  pronounced  like  ng  in  English  sing). 

Note.  In  the  following  paragraphs  we  omit,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  all 
mention  of  the  effect  of  the  nasal  consonants  on  the  preceding  vowel  :  cf.  35. 
Note  3  ;  and,  for  the  tonic  vowels,  37,  38,  40,  etc.  ;  for  the  initial-syllable 
prctonic  vowels,  82,  83,  85,  etc.  In  this  regard,  however,  the  following 
two  differences  between  modern  and  Old  French  should  be  noted:  (1) 
In  modern  French  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  not  nasal  if  the  n  or  m  is  immediately 
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followed  by  a  vowel  ;  in  Old  French  a  vowel  or  diphthong  was  nasal  under  those 
conditions  :  OF.  dimes  (  <  VL.  amas).  (2)  In  modern  French  the  nasal  conson¬ 
ant  is  silent  ;  in  Old  French  it  was  pronounced  :  OF.  an  (  <  annu  )  was  pronounced 
an ;  modern  French  an  is  pronounced  without  any  dental  contact  whatever.  Cf.  249. 

179.  Initial  nasal  consonants  remain  intact  :  nudu^>  nut. 

ISO.  Intervocal  nasal  consonants,  if  they  are  still  intervocal  in 
OF.,  remain  intact:  clamare  >  clamer.  But  when  they  come  to  be 
final  in  OF.,  m  becomes  n,  n  remains  n  (103.  Note  2):  amo^>  aim, 
)>  ain  [ aim  or  am]  ;  vinu  )>  vin. 

181.  Double  nasal  consonants  are  simplified:  annellu  anel.  If 
n  from  nn  comes  to  stand  before  s  in  OF. ,  a  transitional  t  is  inserted  : 
annus  )>  ans  )>  ants  [anz — cf.  121]. 

182.  The  group  mn  (103.  Note  1)  becomes  mm  and  then  m: 
ornine  (CL.  homtnem )  ]>  omne  )>  omme  ]>  ome.  For  mni,  cf.  204. 

183.  The  group  nm  (103.  Note  1)  also  becomes  m :  ânima^> 
anme  )>  ame. 

184.  Before  labials  m  remains  intact  ;  n  becomes  m  :  amplu^> 
ample  ;  OF.  en  -f-  OF.  porter  (12.  Note)  >  enporter  >  emporter.  Cf. 
103.  Note  1. 

185.  Before  dentals  n  remains  intact;  m  becomes  n:  ventu^> 
vent  ;  sémita  >  semte  >  sente.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

ISO,  When  the  nasal  consonants  come  to  stand  before  l  and  r  in 
OF. ,  there  arises  a  transitional  sound,  b  after  m,  d  after  n  :  tremulare 
)>  t vernier  )>  trembler  ;  têneru  )>  tenre  )>  tendre.  Cf.  189.  2. 

187.  93  (178)  remains  intact  as  long  as  it  is  followed  by  a  palatal  : 
lor^gu  >  lonp  [lone'].  But  if  the  following  palatal  disappears,  the  ^ 
changes  in  various  ways  (153.  2,  and  163).  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

188.  After  labials  and  dentals  the  nasal  consonants  remain  intact 
(except  n  after  m — cf.  182):  verme  )>  verm  ;  cornu  >  corn.  For  the 
development  of  n  after  palatals,  cf.  160.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

189.  1)  In  the  groups  rm’s,  rn’s ,  rm’t,  rn’t  the  nasal  consonants 
disappear  :  dormit  >  dormt  >  dort.  Cf.  103.  Note  1. 

2)  m’r  becomes  rbr  :  mârmore  )>  marbre. 

.  190.  Final  m  (there  were  very  few  in  YL. — cf.  21-28)  becomes 
n  ;  final  n  remains  intact  :  rem  >  rien  ;  non  )>  non. 
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The  Consonants  +  i 

Cf.  the  last  paragraph  of  16-20.  The 
effect  of  palatalized  consonants  upon  an 
ensuing  a  or  e  was  exactly  that  of  pala¬ 
tals — cf.  133.  Note  2.  For  the  reason 
stated  in  133.  Note  2,  we  will  exclude 
all  mention  of  this  process  from  the 
following  sections.  Cf.  also  348.  2. 

b’n  v'A 

191.  bi  and  vi  become  dz  (written  j  before  a,  o,  u  ;  g  before  e,  i ): 
Arabia  (CL.  Tables')  rage  ;  cambiare  >  changier. 

pi  fi 

192.  1)  pi  becomes  ts  [c/<J  .  sapiaf>  sache. 

2)  fi  becomes  /,  at  the  same  time  generating  an  epenthetic  i 
after  the  preceding  vowel  :  cofia  (borrowed  from  Germanic  kupphja) 

co-ife  >  coife  (68). 

tl 

193.  Intervocal  ti  becomes  z  [#] ,  at  the  same  time  generating  an 
epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  pctione  >  po-izon  >•  poizon 

poison ]  (97).  When  the  iz  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  is 
(103.  Note  2)  :  palatin  palais  (56). 

194.  sti  becomes  s  (written  ss  when  intervocal  ;  s  when  final),  at 
the  same  time  generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  : 
angostia  (CL.  ângïistïâ)  f>  ango-isse  angoisse  (68). 

195.  After  other  consonants  than  s ,  ti  becomes  ts  (written  c  when 
inter  vocal  ;  z  when  final)  :  *captiare  (CL.  câptàrë)  >  chacier  (cf. 
statement  immediately  preceding  191). 

4 

196.  Intervocalic  si  becomes  z  [«],  at  the  same  time  generating  an 
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epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  basiat  >  ba-izet  >  bâizet 
[ baiset ]  (56).  If  the  iz  comes  to  be  final  in  OF.,  it  becomes  is  (103. 
Note  2):  pertusiu  (CL.  përtüsum)  )> pertüis  (72). 

197.  ssi  becomes  s  (written  ss  when  intervocal  ;  s  when  final), 
generating  at  the  same  time  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  : 
*bassiare  )>  ba-isier  ]>  bâisier  [ baissier ]  (cf.  90  ;  also  cf.  statement 
immediately  preceding  191). 

hi 

198.  Intervocal  hi  becomes  ts  (written  c  when  intervocal  ;  z  when 
final):  solaciu  (CL.  solatium)  )>  solats  [solaz\ . 

199.  Postconsonantal  hi  likewise  becomes  ts  ;  except  in  the  group 
sJci,  which  becomes  s  (written  ss  when  intervocal  ;  s  when  final),  at 
the  same  time  generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  : 
lancia  (CL.  lâncëâ)  )>  lance  ;  fascia  )>  fa-isse  )>  f clisse  (56). 

li 

200.  li  and  lli  become  l1,  which  then  develops  like  the  V  discussed 
in  159  :  palia  (CL.  pâlëâ)  )>  pale  \_paille ]  ;  melius  )>  mielts  [ mielz\ . 

ri 

201.  Intervocal  ri  becomes  r,  at  the  same  time  generating  an  epen¬ 
thetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  variu  )>  va-ir  )>  vâir  (56). 

202.  Postconsonantal  ri  becomes  r,  at  the  same  time  generating  an 
epenthetic  i  after  the  preceding  vowel  :  çstria  (CL.  ôstrëâ)  )>  ç-istre 
)>  uistre  (62). 

Note.  The  VL.  suffix  -âriu,  through  some  influence  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained,  becomes  OF.  -iér  :  v>riyâriu  (CL.  vïrïdïârïüm )  )>  r erdziçr  [ vergier ]. 

ni 

203.  Intervocal  ni,  nni,  gni,  become  n,  which  then  develops  like 
the  n  discussed  in  160:  yuniu  (CL .  j ünïüm)  y>  juin  [ juing ]  (72); 
yunius  )>jdinz  ;  senior e  )>  sçnour  [seignour] . 

204.  mni  generally  becomes  ndz  (written  nj  before  a,  o,  u  ;  ng 
before  e,  i)  :  somniare  >  sondzier  [ songier ]  (cf.  statement  immediately 
preceding  191). 
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mi 

205.  mi  and  mmi  become  ndz  (written  nj  before  a,  o,  u  ;  ng  before 
e,  i)  :  simiu  )>  singe. 


The  Consonants  -f  u 

Cf.  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  16-20. 

200.  1)  Almost  all  intervocal  groups  consisting  of  a  consonant 
■fît  (a  consonant  followed  by  u  is  called  a  ‘labialized’  consonant) 
become  v :  vedua  (CL.  vïdüâ )  )>  veve  (41). 

2)  Intervocal  nu  and  nnu  become  nv:  animale  )>  anvel. 

Note.  The  group  consonant  +  u  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  perfect  tenses 
of  strong  verbs  :  abui  (CL.  hâbüï),  abnisti ,  etc.  But  its  development  in  these 
forms  is  extremely  complicated.  No  definite  formula  obtains.  We  can  only  say 
that  usually  the  consonant  drops  out,  the  u  then  combining  in  some  manner  with 
the  preceding  vowel  :  debuit^>  dût  (45). 


CHAPTER  IV 
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The  following  sections  present  the  de¬ 
velopment  down  to  ca.  1515  of  those 
sounds  existent  ca.  1100.  To  attempt  to 
date  otherwise  than  very  approximately 
the  changes  which  took  place  between 
1100  and  1515  v’ould  lead  too  far 
afield — cf.  31.  Note.  We  do  so  only 
in  especial  cases.  In  our  illustrative 
sequences  the  first  form  is,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  Vulgar  Latin  ;  the 
second  is  Old  French  of  ca.  1100  ; 
the  last  is  Old  French  of  ca.  1515. 

VOWELS 

207.  The  extreme  tendency  toward  contraction  (1-4)  is  still 
strong,  showing  itself  especially  in  the  reduction  of  diphthongs  to 
monophthongs.  Following  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  vowel-develop¬ 
ment  during  the  period. 

Note.  As  to  vowel-quantity,  the  second  period  was  transitional.  On  the  one 
hand,  not  only  those  slight  quantitative  differences  which  had  remained  through 
the  first  period  (35.  Note  2),  but  even  the  difference  between  f  and  P,  (ibid.), 
tended  to  disappear  entirely,  both  long  and  short  vowels  converging  toward  one 
duration,  probably  rather  short  than  long  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  germs  of  the 
modern  French  quantity-system  (in  which  vowel-quantity  varies  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  consonants,  and  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
vowel  in  question  from  the  end  of  the  phrase  or  breath-group)  were  undoubtedly 
already  present.  It  is  therefore  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  detailed  con- 
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elusions  as  to  quantity.  In  this  grammar  we  shall  be  content  with  the  general 
conclusion  that  during  the  second  period  there  were  no  important  quantitative 
differences  ;  save,  of  course,  that  diphthongs  were  longer  than  simple  vowels. 
In  the  following  sections  we  shall  disregard  the  question  of  quantity  (except 
in  210  and  211 — cf.  35.  Note  2).  As  to  stress,  cf.  35.  Note  4,  and  79.  Note. 

Oral  Tonic  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

i 

20S.  For  provenience,  cf.  36  ;  38  ;  39.  1  ;  43  ;  50  ;  56. 

209.  i  remains  intact  :  dicere  >  dire^>  dire,  i  (281)  be¬ 
comes  i  :  gentilis  )>  gentils  )>  gentis. 

e 

210.  For  provenience,  cf.  39.  2;  41.  For  development,  cf.  211. 

e 

211.  For  provenience,  cf.  52.  1.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
both  e  and  e  (210),  losing  their  quantitative  difference  (207.  Note), 
become  g  :  faba  )>  fève  )>  fçve  ;  méttere  (41)  ]>  metre  mçtre. 
Unless  e  comes  to  be  final,  in  which  case  it  remains  e  :  amatu  amlt 
>ame  [< amet ]  (274).  But  e  +  ^  (281)  becomes o  [eu]  :  capellos> 
chevels  >  chevos  [cheveus]  ;  and  e  +  \i  becomes  id  \ieu\  :  palus  > 
pels  >  pios  [pieus]. 


§ 

212.  For  provenience,  cf.  46.  2  ;  48. 

2 IB.  £  remains  intact  :  bçllu  >  bçl  >  bçl.  But  very  early  in  the 
second  period  g -j- ^  (281)  becomes  çâu,  which  then  develops  as 
explained  in  248  :  bçllus  )>  bçls  )>  bçâus. 

a 

214.  For  provenience,  cf.  52.  2  ;  54. 

215.  «remains  intact  :  passu  >  pas  >  pas.  Cf.  also  174. 
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? 

216.  For  provenience,  cf.  58.  2  ;  60  ;  73. 

217.  2  remains  intact  :  pçrta  ) >  p^irte  )>  pprte.  But  when  it  comes 

to  be  final,  it  becomes  o  ;  *dçssu  (CL.  dôrsüm )  >  dçs  >  do  [c/os] 
(275).  2  +  lL  (281)  becomes  y  [ou]  :  >/^s  [fous] . 


I6 

218.  For  provenience,  cf.  64.  2  ;  66. 

219.  y  remains  intact  ( ou  becoming  the  favorite  orthography — cf. 
64.  2):  gotta  )>  gyte  )>  gyte  [goute] .  But  y  -f-  y  (281)  becomes 
y  [pu]  :  irnoltu  )>  my  It  )>  myt  [ mout] . 

ü 

220.  For  provenience,  cf.  45  ;  70. 

221.  ü  remains  intact  :  cura  >  cure  >  cure  [cure],  ü  -f-  ^  (281) 
becomes  ü  :  nullus  >>  nuis  >  nüs. 

çi 

222,  For  provenience,  cf.  56  ;  77. 

223,  becomes  £  during  the  first  half  of  the  period.  This  £ 
remains  intact,  except  when  it  comes  to  be  final,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  e  (211):  fâcere  fftre  f>  fçre  [faire]  ;  amai  (CL. âmàvl)  > 
amgi  )>  ame  [amai] . 

êi 

224.  For  provenience,  cf.  39.  1  ;  44. 

225,  êi  becomes  ft  by  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then,  toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  uç  [oi]  :  negru  >  nêir  >  niiçr  [noir] .  êi  y 
(281)  becomes  o:  pelos  (CL.  pïlôs)  > péils> p'ôs  [peus]. 

ft 

226,  For  provenience,  cf.  74  ;  77. 

227,  ft  becomes  u{  toward  the  end  of  the  period  (225)  :  nausia  > 
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nçise^nuçse  [ noise ].  For  the  development  of  the  strong  perfect 
form  (n,  cf.  404. 

oi 

228.  For  provenience,  cf.  68. 

229,  oi  becomes  çi  by  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then,  toward  the 
end  of  the  period,  uç  (225):  wce>  voiz  >  vuçs  [vois]. 


230.  For  provenience,  cf.  62  ;  72  ;  77. 

231.  üi  becomes  u\  during  the  twelfth  century  :  fructu  fruit 
fruit  [fruit] . 

au 

232.  For  provenience,  cf.  174. 

233.  au  remains  intact:  falsu  ^>fâus  ^ >  fâus . 

çu 

234.  For  provenience,  cf.  57  ;  75. 

235.  $u  becomes  y  [o u]  during  the  thirteenth  century:  clavu^> 
clyu  >  cly  [clou] . 

ou 

236.  For  provenience,  cf.  64.  1  ;  69. 

237.  ou  becomes  b  [eu]  by  the  thirteenth  century  :  onore  >  onour 
>  onbr  [oneur]  ;  ou  +  y  (281)  becomes  6  :  solus  >  souls  >  sos  [sews]. 

ou 

238.  For  provenience,  cf.  63. 

239.  ou  becomes  b  [eu]  during  the  thirteenth  century  :  fycu  >  fou 

>f°  [/««]• 

.  eu 

240.  This  diphthong  exists  only  in  words  borrowed  from  Late 
Latin  (12);  it  corresponds  to  Late  Latin  eu  and  aeu  :  Late  Latin 
Hebraeum  —  first  period  OF.  Hebreu. 
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241.  eu  becomes  o  [eu]  during  the  thirteenth  century:  first  period 
OF.  Hebrêu  (240)  >  second  period  OF.  Hebro  [ Hebreu ]. 

iê 

242.  For  provenience,  cf.  46.  1  and  2  ;  52.  1. 

243.  During  the  first  half  of  the  period  iê  becomes  iç  (  fçbrey> 
fièvre  >  fiçvre)  ;  unless  it  comes  to  be  final,  in  which  case  it  remains 
iê  (pçde  ^>piét^>piê — cf.  274);  or  unless  it  comes  to  stand  after 
ts,  dz,  l \  or  n,  in  which  case  it  becomes  e  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  then  develops  in  accordance  with  211  ( earn 
)>  tsiêr  [chier]  cher  chçr).  iê  -f-  ^  (281)  becomes  id  [ieu]  :  cçlos 
(CL.  caelôs )  )>  ciels  >>  dos  [cieus] . 

uç 

244.  For  provenience,  cf.  58.  1  and  2. 

245.  uç  becomes  ô  [eu]  during  the  thirteenth  century:  ngvu  )>  nuçf 
)>  ndf  [neuf],  uç  -f-  V1  (281)  becomes  d  :  dçlet^>  duçlt  >  dot  [deut]. 

iêu 

246.  For  provenience,  cf.  51. 

247.  ieu  becomes  id  [ieu]  during  the  thirteenth  century:  Dçuf> 
Dieu  >  Did  [Dieu] . 

çâu 

248.  This  triphthong,  though  not  an  heritage  from  the  first  period, 
was  formed  so  early  in  the  second  (213)  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  this  list  of  sounds  existent  ca.  1100.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
period  it  becomes  âu  [eau]  :  b^llus  >  first  period  b%ls  >  early  second 
period  bçâus  bâus  [beaus] . 

Nasal  Tonic  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

249.  Through  almost  all  of  the  second  period,  vowels  are  nasal 
even  before  intervocal  n  or  m,  and  nasal  consonants  are  sounded  after 
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the  nasal  vowels  (178.  Note).  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  appear 
the  beginnings  of  modern  French  usage  in  these  two  respects  (276, 
277,  and  282J).  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  however,  we  shall  omit 
further  mention  of  these  new  developments. 

Ï 

250.  For  provenience,  cf.  37  ;  38  ;  40.  1  ;  43  ;  50.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  period  i  becomes  e  and  then  g  [i]  :  pinu  )>  pin  )>  pgn 
[pin] . 

I 

251.  For  provenience,  cf.  42.  g  remains  intact  :  degnat  (CL. 
dïgnât  )  )>  dgnet  >  dgnet  [ deignet ]. 

â 

252.  For  provenience,  cf.  40.  2  ;  42  ;  47.  2  ;  49  ;  53.  2  ;  55.  â 
remains  intact  (the  orthography  of  â  <  e  -f~  nasal,  is  e  ;  that  of  à<a 
4-  nasal,  is  a)  :  tgmplu  )>  tâmple  )>  tâmple  [temple]  ;  amplu  }>  ample 
)>  ample  [ample] . 

ô 

253.  For  provenience,  cf.  59.  2  ;  61  ;  65.  1  and  2  ;  67. 

254.  ô  becomes  g  toward  the  end,  of  the  period  :  ponte  ^ >  pont  )> 

pgnt.  ~ 

ü 

255.  For  provenience,  cf.  71.  ü  remains  intact  :  unu  >  ün  )>  ün. 

ai 

256.  For  provenience,  cf.  53.  1  ;  56. 

257.  ai  becomes  gi  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  then,  toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  g  [ail]  (258):  pane  > pain  > pgn  [pain]. 

z . 

gi 

258.  For  provenience,  cf.  40.  1  ;  44.  gi  becomes  g  [ei]  toward 
the  end  of  the  period  :  plenu^  plgin^>  plgn  [plein] . 
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oi 

259.  For  provenience,  cf.  68. 

260.  oi  becomes  og  [oi\  toward  tbe  end  of  the  period  :  pognu  ^ > 
poin^>  pogn  \_poing~\. 

üi 

261.  For  provenience,  cf.  72.  üi  becomes  ui  during  the  first  half 
of  the  period,  and  then,  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  üg  [ui\  :  juniu. 

juin  jugn  [juing~\ . 

#  / 

ie 

262.  For  provenience,  cf.  47.  1  and  2  ;  53.  1.  ie  becomes  ig  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  period  :  cane  >  chien  >>  chign. 


263,  For  provenience,  cf.  59.  1.  It  happens  that  all  of  those 
words  which  contained  ug  ca.  1100,  soon  afterward  substituted  5 
through  some  syntactical  or  analogical  influence — cf.  10-11  ;  291  ; 
299  ;  347  :  gmo^>  ugn^>  orne  (by  analogy  to  orne  <  Çmine  —  cf.  59. 
2)  O  gme —  cf.  254). 


Posttonic  Vowels 

264.  There  are  no  posttonic  penult  vowels  in  the  second  Old 
French  period — cf.  76. 

265.  In  the  ultima  only  g  is  to  be  found  unstressed — cf.  77  and 
78.  This  g  remains  intact  :  terra  >  terrg  >  terrg.  But  g  immediately 
following  a  stressed  vowel  loses  its  syllabic  value  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  period  :  vita  >  first  period  OF.  vidg  )>  early  second  period 
OF.  vi-g^>  vig  (that  is,  the  two  vowels  i  and  g  join  in  a  diphthong). 
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Pretonic  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

a)  Post-Secondary-Stress  (80) 

268.  When  standing  between  consonants,  post-secondary-stress 
vowels  usually  remain  unchanged  :  àbellâna  >  avf  laine  >  avf  laine. 
But  fi^>  ç,  and  éi  )>  u$. 

267.  When  standing  in  hiatus  with  the  tonic  vowel,  post-secondary  - 
stress  f  becomes  silent  toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  :  àrmatûra 
)>  armçdüre  ^ >  armfüre  )>  armure. 

268.  Post-secondary-stress  f  standing  in  hiatus  with  a  preceding 
vowel  is  combined  with  it  into  a  diphthong  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  period  :  cri-  (stem  of  OF.  crier )  4-  OF.  suffix  -frie  (12.  Note) 

>  first  period  OF.  cri- frie  >  second  period  OF.  crifrie. 

b)  Initial-Syllable  Pretonic 

269.  For  provenience,  cf.  81-102.  Cf.  also  79.  Note. 

270.  Initial-syllable  pretonic  vowels  or  diphthongs  standing  before 
a  consonant  usually  develop  like  the  corresponding  tonic  vowels  or 
diphthongs  (208-263)  :  avaru  >  aver  )>  aver  (215)  ;  delicatu  >  delgie 

>  dogiet  [deugiet]  (211).  f  (84  and  87)  remains  intact:  venire  > 
vfnir  >  vfnir. 

Note.  Initial-syllable  pretonic  e,  unlike  tonic  e  (211),  remains  close. 

271.  Initial-syllable  pretonic  vowels  or  diphthongs  which  come  to 
stand  in  hiatus  with  the  following  vowel  usually  develop  like  the  corres¬ 
ponding  tonic  vowels  or  diphthongs  (208-263),  and  retain  meanwhile 
their  syllabic  value :^fidare^>fider^>fi  er  \_fier\  (209).  But  £  (84  and 
87)  becomes  silent  toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  :  *cadentia  > 
chfdance  >  chf-ance  ]>  chance. 

CONSONANTS 

272.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  Old  French  possessed 
the  following  consonants  (cf.  the  table  in  103)  : 
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Nasal 


Oral  Consonants 

Consonants 

f 

Mutes 

— ^ - -ï 

Spirants 

f  1 

A 

Liquids 

(All  liquids  and  nasal 

Surds 

Sonants 

Surds  Sonants 

consonants  are  son  ant.) 

Labials 

P 

h 

/ 

m 

Dentals 

t 

d 

t,  s,  s  d,  z,  z 

l,  r  n 

Palatals 

k 

9 

l'  n,  ii 

Furthermore,  the  aspirate,  h  ;  and  the  semivowels,  i ,  u.  Be  it 
remarked  that  s  and  z  occur  only  in  the  combinations  ts  (=  ch  in 
English  church )  and  dz  (==j  in  English  jar).  For  the  provenience 
of  all  these  consonants,  cf.  103-206. 

Following  is  a  detailed  presentation  of  consonant-development 
during  the  second  period  (for  nasal  consonants,  cf.  249).  The  ever 
present  extreme  tendency  toward  contraction  (1-4)  shows  itself  in  the 
still  further  disintegration  (along  the  same  lines  as  set  forth  in  103) 
of  many  consonants  heretofore  resistant,  and  in  the  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many  heretofore  partially  successful  in  resistance. 

In  these  sections  on  the  second  period  consonants,  we  shall 
register  only  changes  from  the  status  quo  of  ca.  1100.  Silence 
as  to  the  development  of  a  consonant  under  such  and  such 
conditions,  will  mean  that  under  those  conditions  the  consonant 
remained  unchanged  throughout  the  period. 

Simple  Consonants 
a)  When  Intervocal 

273.  Intervocal  d  and  t  (116)  disappear  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  :  vita  >  vide  >  vie.  .  .. 
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b)  When  Final 

274.  Final  t  (116  and  124)  disappears  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
century  :  perdat  f>  perdetf>  perde. 

275.  Final  t  (117.  i  ;  122.  3  ;  124)  and  final  s  (126  ;  127  ; 
131  ;  132)  remain  intact,  except  as  explained  in  277  :  tardu  >  tart 

tart  ;  passu  pas  f>  pas. 

276.  Final  n  (153.  2  ;  160  ;  203)  becomes  n  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  period.  This  n  remains  intact,  except  as  explained  in  277  : 
coniu  (CL.  cvLnëüm')  coinf>  coin  [ coing’] . 

277.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  final  consonants  (includ¬ 
ing  t ,  s,  and  n — cf.  275,  276,  279)  became  silent  when  followed  in 
connected  speech  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant.  Whereafter 
those  words  which  already  possessed  two  pronunciations  (103.  Note  2) 
possessed  three  :  YL.  vivu  >  first  period  OF.  vif  or  viv  [ vif]  >  second 
period  OF.  vif  before  a  pause  ;  viv  [vif]  before  a  vowel  ;  vi  \_vif  ]  before 
a  consonant. 


Consonant  Groups 

278.  dr  (118)  becomes  rr  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  second 
period,  and  rr  then  soon  becomes  r  :  patre  f>  pedre  f>  pere.  Similarly 
dl  (119)  becomes  ll  and  then  l  :  Rodlandu  >  Rodlant  >  Rolant. 

279.  1)  ts  (121  ;  123  ;  134  ;  135.  2  ;  137  ;  153.  2  ;  160  ;  181  ; 
195;  198;  199;  203)  becomes  s  (written  z  or  s  when  final  ;  otherwise  c) 
during  the  thirteenth  century  :  centu  f>  1sentf>  sent  [cent] .  When  this 
s  comes  to  be  final,  it  shares  the  fate  of  other  final  consonants — cf.  277  : 
noce  (CL.  nücëm )  >  noiz  (135)  >  nuçs  [nois],  which  then  becomes, 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  nu%  [nois] . 

2)  ts  (139  ;  142.  1  and  2  ;  143.  1  and  2  ;  148.  2  ;  192.  1) 
becomes  s  [ch]  during  the  thirteenth  century  :  causa  >  tsose  >  sose 
[chose] . 

3)  dz  (138  ;  141  ;  143.  2  ;  148.  2  ;  150  ;  153  ;  191)  becomes 
z  (written  j  before  a,  o,  u  ;  g  before  e,  i)  during  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  mêdicu  f>  miedze  f>  mieze  [miege] . 
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280.  Precousonantal  s  (128  ;  130)  becomes  silent  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  :  festa  ) >feste  ^  fete  [feste] . 

281.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  period,  l  before  a  conso¬ 
nant  becomes  which  then  combines  in  some  manner  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel— cf.  209  ;  211  ;  213  ;  217  ;  219  ;  221  ;  225  ;  237  ; 
243  ;  245.  Cf.  also  174  and  282. 

Note.  At  the  end  of  a  word  the  orthography  x  is  often  a  substitute  for  the 
orthography  us,  or  for  a  final  s  immediately  following  aw:  for  instance,  the 
second  period  result  of  VL.  follis  (217  )  is  written  either  fous  or  fox  or  foux. 

282.  I  (-f-  consonant)  which  comes  from  l'  (-f-  consonant)  (153. 
2;  159;  200)  develops  exactly  like  the  l  treated  in  281:  vçclus > 
vielz  (159)  >  vids  [viens]  (243). 

282J.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  n  and  m  become  silent  when 
preceding  a  consonant  :  planta  > plante  > plate  [plante].  Cf.  249. 
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MORPHOLOGY 

CHAPTER  I 
DECLENSION 

The  Declension  of  Nouns  in  Vulgar  Latin  and  during  the 
First  Old  French  Period 

In  sections  1-4  we  emphasized  the  con¬ 
stant  tendency  of  the  grammatical  forms 
of  Vulgar  Latin  and  Old  French  toward 
a  more  analytic  condition.  Throughout 
•this  chapter  that  tendency  will  be  so  evi¬ 
dent  as  to  excuse  us  from  further  insist¬ 
ence  upon  it. 

283.  1)  Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  period  of  Old 
French,  that  is,  before  ca.  600,  Vulgar  Latin  nouns  originally  neuter 
had  become  either  masculine  or  feminine.  First  of  all,  nouns  in  -urn 
(CL.  2d  declension)  became  masculines  in  -us  ;  then  neuters  such  as 
* cornu  (CL.  4th  declension),  and  finally  such  as  nomen  (CL.  3d 
declension),  also  became  masculines. 

2)  A  number  of  often  used  Vulgar  Latin  neuter  plurals  of 
collective  signification,  such  as  folia  (meaning  foliage ),  came  to  be 
looked  upon,  because  of  the  ending  -a,  as  feminine  singulars,  and 
assumed  singular  significations  ;  thus  YL.  folia  came  to  mean  leaf 
and  was  given  a  new  plural,  VL.  folios  (288). 
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284.  Even  before  ca.  600  the  number  of  Vulgar  Latin  declensions 
had  been  reduced  to  three.  The  VL.  1st  declension  consisted  of 
feminines  (this  statement,  and  all  our  statements  relating  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  nouns,  are  approximate)  :  these  corresponded  to  the  femi¬ 
nines  of  the  CL.  1st  declension,  to  the  CL.  2d  declension  neuter 
plurals  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  and  to  the  feminines  of  the 
CL.  4th  and  5th  declensions  (for  example,  VL.  nova  corresponds  to 
CL.  nurus,  and  VL.  facia  corresponds  to  CL.  facies ).  The  VL.  2d 
declension  consisted  of  masculines  :  they  corresponded  to  the  mascu¬ 
lines  and  neuters  of  the  CL.  2d  and  4th  declensions  (283.  1).  The 
VL.  3d  declension  consisted  of  masculines  and  feminines  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  masculines  and  neuters  (283.  1),  and  to  the  feminines,  of 
the  CL.  3d  declension. 

285.  Old  French  received  from  Vulgar  Latin,  and  retained,  two 
numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 

280.  1)  Even  before  ca.  600,  the  cases  had  already  been  reduced 
to  two,  the  nominative  and  the  accusative.  The  functions  of  the 
other  cases  had  been  either  transferred  to  these  two  (for  instance,  the 
accusatives  of  nouns  signifying  persons  could  be  used  to  denote  posses¬ 
sion  :  cf.  OF.  lirei  gonfanoniers  ~  the  standard-bearer  of  the  King), 
or  expressed  by  prepositions. 

2)  A  few  remnants  of  other  Latin  cases  than  the  nomina¬ 
tive  and  the  accusative  are  found,  in  stereotyped  phrases,  even  as  late 
as  ca.  1100  (gent  paienour  <[  gentem  paganorum). 

287.  The  endings  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  under¬ 
went  several  changes  during  the  Vulgar  Latin  period  and  the  first 
Old  French  period.  Since  in  this  development  gender  played  an 
important  part,  we  shall  discuss  separately  feminines  and  masculines. 
Indeed,  we  shall  find  that  by  ca.  1100  the  VL.  three-declension  system 
(284)  had  been  superseded  by  a  six-declension  system — three  declen¬ 
sions  of  feminines  and  three  of  masculines. 

288.  Feminines,  Class  I)  To  this  class  belong  those  feminines 
which  by  ca.  1100  have  come  to  end,  in  the  nominative  singular,  in 

in  other  terms,  those  feminines  which  had  constituted  the  VL. 
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1st  declension  (284).  Following  is  the  paradigm  (in  order  to  show 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  various  declensions,  we  divide 
each  Old  French  form  into  a  stem  and  an  ending)  : 


CL. 

YL. 

OF.  ca.  1100 

Sing,  j 

f  Norn. 

fim 

— 

> 

fill  ? 

[  Acc. 

filïàm 

— 

> 

fill  f 

Plu.  j 

(  Norn. 

fïliae 

> 

fill  fS 

t  Acc. 

fïlïâs 

=  fîlias 

> 

fill  ÇS 

Notice  that  in  YL.  these  nouns  had  become  flectionless  in  the  singular 
because  of  the  fall  of  final  -m  of  the  accusative  (21-28),  and  had  then 
added  an  -s  in  the  nominative  plural  through  a  desire  to  make  the 
plural  likewise  flectionless  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11). 

Feminines,  Class  II)  To  this  class  belong  those  feminines 
which  by  ca.  1100  have  come  to  end,  in  the  nominative  singular,  in 
any  sound  other  than  ç  (except  those  in  Class  III)  :  in  other  terms, 
those  YL.  3d  declension  feminines  (284)  which  were  not  at  the  same 
time  imparisyllabic  and  of  personal  signification  (cf.  the  explanation 
of  Class  III).  But  cf.  290. 


vïrtüs  = 

vertûte 

> 

vertut 

vïrtütëm  — 

vertute 

> 

vertid 

vïrtütès  = 

vertutes 

> 

vertut  s  [ yertuz 

vïrtütès  = 

vertutes 

> 

vertut  s 

Notice  that  for  nouns  of  this  class  YL.  had  already  done  away  with 
any  differences  between  the  nominative  singular  and  the  accusative 
singular  ;  tlms  was  through  analogy  to  the  non-differentiated  plural 
forms  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11). 

Feminines,  Class  III)  To  this  class  belong  a  few  femi¬ 
nines  which  have  developed  into  essentially  different  forms  in  the 
nominative  singular  and  the  accusative  singular  :  in  other  terms,  those 
YL.  3d  declension  imparisyllabic  feminines  which  signified  persons. 
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sôrôr 

= 

sÿror 

> 

suçr 

sôrôrëm 

== 

sçrtre 

> 

s^rôur 

sôrôrës 

.  == 

sprtres 

> 

sçrour  s 

sôrôrës 

=r= 

sçrores 

> 

sçrour  s 

Notice  that  for  these  nouns  YL.  had  not  effaced  the  difference  between 
the  nominative  singular  and  the  accusative  singular,  as  it  had  done  for 
the  other  feminines  of  its  3d  declension  (cf.  the  explanation  of  Class 
II).  This  was  doubtless  because  nouns  signifying  persons  were  often 
used  in  the  vocative,  whose  form  was  in  VL.  always  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  nominative  ;  these  nominatives  and  vocatives  were  together 
numerous  enough  to  counteract  the  analogical  tendency  which  affected 
other  nouns. 

Note.  The  forms  serour  and  serours  are  irregular  as  to  the  development  of 
their  pretonic  vowel  ;  we  would  expect  y,  not  e  (91). 

289.  Masculines,  Class  I)  To  this  class  belong  those  mascu¬ 
lines  which  by  ca.  1100  have  come  to  end  in  -s  in  the  nominative 
singular  :  in  other  terms,  those  masculines  which  constituted  the  YL. 
2d  declension  (284),  excepting  those  in  -er  (cf.  Class  II)  ;  and  the 
YL.  3d  declension  masculines,  excepting  imparisyllabic  masculines  of 
personal  significance  (cf.  Class  III).  But  cf.  290.  This  class  may 
be  divided  further  into  two  sub-classes,  according  as  the  OF.  nomina- 


tive  singular  ends  in 

-s  or  ~çs. 

The  paradigm 

of  sub-class  a  is 

mürüs 

= 

munis 

> 

mur  s 

mürüm 

= 

muru 

> 

mur 

mûri 

= 

mûri 

> 

mur 

mürôs 

= 

mur  os 

> 

mur  s 

Sub-class  b  : 

âsïnüs 

= 

âsinus 

> 

asn  çs  (78.  3) 

àsïnûm 

= 

âsinu 

> 

asn  ç 

âsïnï 

âsini 

> 

asn  ç 

âsïnôs 

âsinos 

> 

asn  çs 
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Masculines,  Class  II)  To  this  class  belong  those  masculines 
which  by  ca.  1100  have  come  to  end  in  -ç  in  the  nominative  singular  :  in 
other  terms,  those  YL.  2d  and  3d  declension  masculines  ending  in  -er. 


pater 

=  pâter 

> 

pedr  ç  (78.  3) 

pâtrëm 

=  pâtre 

> 

pedr  ç 

pâtres 

—  pâtri 

> 

pedr  ç 

pâtres 

=  pâtres 

> 

pedr  çs 

Notice  that  the  YL.  3d  declension  nominative  plural  had  adopted 
the  ending  -i  through  analogy  to  nouns  like  murus  (cf.  the  second 
paragraph  of  10-11). 

Masculines,  Class  III)  To  this  class  belong  those  masculines 
which  have  developed  into  essentially  different  forms  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  singular  and  the  accusative  singular  :  in  other  terms,  those 
YL.  3d  declension  imparisyllabic  masculines  of  personal  signification 
(cf.  Feminines,  Class  III), 


homô  = 

> 

uen 

homïnëm  = 

çmine 

> 

orne 

hômïnës 

çmini 

> 

orne 

homines  — 

Çmines 

> 

orne  s 

290.  Indéclinables.  Feminines,  Class  II,  or  Masculines,  Class 
I.  a,  whose  stems  end  in  a  sibilant,  are  indeclinable. 


nàsüs 

= 

nâsus 

> 

nés  (127) 

nâsum 

— 

nâsu 

> 

nés 

nâsl 

= 

nâsi 

> 

nés 

nâsôs 

=  - 

nàsos 

> 

nés 

The  Declension  of  Nouns  during  the  Second  Old 
French  Period 

291.  During  the  second  period  two  exactly  contrary  analogical 
tendencies  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11)  were  shown  by 
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declension.  One  was  to  differentiate  nominatives  from  accusatives  in 
accordance  with  the  type  murs — mur ;  the  other,  to  do  away  with  such 
differentiation.  The  latter  tendency  won  a  complete  victory  toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  partly  because  flectional  -s  had  become  silent 
before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  (277),  partly  because  accu¬ 
satives  "were  used  more  often  than  nominatives.  The  paradigms  of 
the  following  sections  are  OF.  forms  of  ca.  1100;  after  each 
paradigm  stands  a  discussion  of  its  development  during  the 
second  period. 

Feminines 

292.  For  the  provenience  of  the  three  feminine  classes,  cf.  288. 


293. 


Sing. 


Nom. 

Acc. 


Class  I 

Jill  ç  pju  f  Norn.  Jill  çs 

Jill  ç  X  Acc.  Jill  çs 


These  nouns  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  second  period. 


294.  Class  II 

vertut  vertut  s  [yertuz] 

vertut  vertut  s 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  these  nouns  add  -s  to  the 
nominative  singular,  from  analogy  with  the  inflection  of  masculines. 
During  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  they  again  (like  the  mascu¬ 
lines,  as  wTe  shall  see  in  297  if.  )  lose  this  -s.  Cf.  291. 


295.  Class  III 

suer  serour  s 

serour  serour  s 

The  nouns  of  this  class  showed  great  diversity  of  development,  not 
only  as  to  the  addition  of  -s  to  the  nominative  singular  (294),  but  also 
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as  to  which  stem,  that  of  the  nominative  singular,  or  that  of  the  accusa¬ 
tive  singular,  should  triumph  (291).  In  some  cases  the  nominative 
won  the  victory  (as  in  the  above  word,  whose  accusative  became  suer , 
and  whose  plural,  both  nominative  and  accusative,  became  suers )  ;  in 
others  the  accusative  ;  in  yet  others  both  stems  survived  side  by  side. 
Cf.  299. 

Masculines 

298.  For  the  provenience  of  the  three  masculine  classes,  cf.  289. 


297. 


Class  I 


a 


mur  s 

mur 

mur 

mur  s 

b 

asn  çs 

asn  ç 

asn  ç 

asn  Ç3 

In  the  thirteenth  century  these  nouns  began  to  change  their  nomina¬ 
tives,  both  singular  and  plural,  to  agree  with  the  accusatives.  Cf.  291. 


298. 


Class  II 


pedr  ç 
pedr  ç 


pedr  ç 
pedr  çs 


These  nouns  show  for  a  time  a  tendency  to  add  an  analogical  -s  to  the 
nominative  singular.  During  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  they 
succumb  to  the  process  stated  in  297  ;  the  singular  is  in  both  forms 
without  -s  ;  the  plural  is  in  both  forms  with  -s.  Cf.  291. 


299. 


Class  III 


uen 


ome 

ome 


ome 
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Daring  the  thirteenth  century  these  nouns  add  -s  to  the  nominative 
plural.  But  they  show  great  variety  of  development  as  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  analogical  adoption  of  -s  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  as  to 
the  final  triumph  of  the  nominative  singular  stem  or  the  accusative 
singular  stem  (291).  The  development  of  uen  is  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  complexity  which  marks  nouns  of  this  class  :  uen  soon  gives 
■way  to  on  through  analogy  with  the  accusative  singular  (263)  ;  besides 
the  nominative  singular  on  we  find  the  nominative  singular  om,  which 
may  be  an  analogy  to  the  accusative  singular  ;  we  also  find  the  nomina¬ 
tive  singular  ome,  in  which  we  have  complete  surrender  to  the  accusa¬ 
tive  singular.  Meanwhile  the  nominative  singulars  ons ,  oms,  and  omes 
are  also  common.  Of  all  these  forms  ome  proves  the  strongest  ;  toward 
the  end  of  the  period  it  is  practically  the  sole  survivor  in  the  substan¬ 
tive  use  of  the  word  (297),  on  surviving  as  an  indefinite  pronoun. 

300.  During  the  first  and  second  periods  stems  often  underwent 
changes  because  of  the  addition  of  flectional  -$.  For  instance,  in  the 
declension  of  the  following  word  the  various  stem-forms  are  due  to  the 
different  phonological  development  of  n  under  different  conditions 
(188  and *189.  1): 


VL. 

OF. 

cçrnus 

> 

cor  s 

cgrnu 

> 

corn 

cgmi 

> 

corn 

cçrnos 

> 

cor  s 

By  the  end  of  the  second  period  the  language  had  taken,  in  regard  to 
these  double-formed  stems,  one  of  three  courses.  (1)  The  form 
affected  by  -s  had  been  generalized.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
period  the  above  paradigm  had  become  : 

cor 
cor 
cor  s 


cor  s 
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(2)  The  form  not  influenced  by  -s  had  been  generalized.  For 
example,  instead  of  first  period  nominative  singular  clés  <f  davis 
(111),  we  find  in  the  second  period,  from  analogy  with  the  accusative 
singular  def  <f  dâvem  (106),  the  nominative  singular  clefs ,  which 
finally  became,  by  the  process  stated  in  297,  def.  The  noun  was 
finally  declined  thus  : 

def 
def 
def  s 
def  s 

Of  course  the  f  of  clefs  soon  became  merely  orthographic  (111). 

(3)  In  a  few  words  both  stem-forms  are  retained.  For  instance  : 

VL.  First  OF.  period  Second  OF.  period 

cabâllus  chevau  s  (174)  )>  cheval  (from  analogy  with  acc.  sing.) 
cabâllu  f>  cheval  (173)  )>  cheval 

cabâlli  cheval  (  173)  )>  chevau  s  (from  analogy  with  acc.  pi.) 

cabâllos  chevau  s  (174)  )>  chevau  s 

Declension  of  Adjectives 

301.  In  Vulgar  Latin  and  in  Old  French,  adjectives  had  three 
genders  :  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  But  in  Old  French  the 
neuter  was  used  only  in  the  singular,  and  only  as  a  predicate  adjective 
referring  to  an  expressed  or  understood  neuter  pronoun. 

302.  In  VL.  the  adjectives  fall,  as  in  CL.,  into  two  classes  :  (1) 
adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions;  (2)  adjectives  of  the 
third  declension.  But  during  the  VL.  period  and  the  first  OF. 
period,  adjective  forms  underwent  changes  similar  to  those  of  nouns. 

(1)  The  VL.  feminine  forms  in  -a  developed  like  nouns  in  -a  (288.  I). 

(2)  The  VL.  masculine  forms  in  -us  developed  like  nouns  in  -us 

(289.  I).  (3)  Originally  the  VL.  3d  declension  adjectives  were 

declined  exactly  alike  in  the  masculine  and  in  the  feminine  (as  in 
CL.),  but  during  the  VL,  period  and  the  first  OF.  period  these 
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adjectives,  from  analogy  with  the  corresponding  substantives,  developed 
differing  masculine  and  feminine  forms  for  the  nominative  case  of  both 
numbers.  The  feminine  nominative  singular  took  the  form  of  the 
accusative  (early  VL.  grandis,  amans  >  later  YL.  grande ,  amante  ; 
cf.  288.  II).  The  masculine  nominative  singular  took  the  form  of  the 
accusative,  and  added  -s  (early  YL.  grandis,  amans  >  later  YL. 
grandes,  amantes  ;  cf.  289.  I).  The  feminine  nominative  plural 
retained  the  form  in  -es  (VL.  grandes,  amantes  ;  cf.  288.  II).  The 
masculine  nominative  plural  substituted  the  ending  -i  for  -es  (early 
YL.  grandes,  amantes  )>  later  YL.  grandi,  amanti  ;  cf.  289.  II). 

303.  The  above  changes  having  taken  place  before  ca.  1100, 
adjectives  of  the  second  OF.  period  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  to  the  ending  of  the  feminine  nominative  singular  :  Class  I 
— those  adjectives  with  feminine  nominative  singular  in  -ç  ;  Class  II 
— those  with  feminine  nominative  singular  ending  in  a  consonant. 
Class  I  may  be  further  divided  into  three  sub-classes  corresponding  to 
Masculines,  Class  I.  a,  and  b,  and  Masculines,  Class  II  (289.  I  and 
II).  Following  are  the  paradigms  of  these  classes  (the  first  column 
being  always  YL.,  the  second  being  OF.  of  ca.  1100): 


Class  I 


a 


Masculine  Feminine 


Sing-  | 


N.  clârus 
A.  clm'n, 
plu  (  N.  elâri 
1  A.  claros 


)>  eler  s 
)>  eler 
]>  eler 
>  eler  s 


tçpidus  >  tied  çs 
tçpidu  )>  tied  ç 
tçpidi  )>  tied  ç 
tçpidos  )>  tied  çs 


t  “  N 

clâra  )>  eler  ç 
clâra  )>  eler  ç 
clâras  >  eler  çs 
clâras  )>  eler  çs 

b 

tçpida  )>  tied  ç 
tçpida  tied  ç 
têpidas  )>  tied  çs 
tçpidas  )>  tied  çs 


Neuter 


clâru  eler 


tçpidu  )>  tied  ç 
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c 

toiler  >  tendr  ç  tçnera  f>  tendr  ç  tçneru  >  tendr  ç 

tçneru  f>  tendr  £  triera  >>  tendr  ç 

tçneri  f>  ^  taxeras  )>  £e?idr 

tçneros  )>  tendr  çs  tçneras  f>  tendr.  £S 

Class  II 

amantes  f>  amant  s  [amanz~\  amante  f>  amant  amante  f>  amant 

amante  f>  amant  amante  )>  amant 

amânti  amant  amantes  f>  amant  s 

amantes  f>  amant  s  amantes  f>  amant  s 

For  the  declension  of  Sectional  comparatives,  cf.  309. 

304.  During  the  second  OF.  period  the  forms  of  the  adjectives 
show  the  same  analogical  tendencies  which  we  have  noticed  in  nouns. 
For  instance,  the  adjectives  of  Class  I.  c  add  and  then  lose  -s  in  the 
masculine  nominative  singular  (298). 

305.  As  was  true  of  nouns  (300),  the  stems  of  the  adjectives  often 
underwent  changes  because  of  the  addition  of  Sectional  -s  ;  further¬ 
more,  adjective-stems  also  generated  differences  because  of  VL.  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  masculine  and  feminine  endings.  During  the  second  OF. 
period  the  language  treated  these  diSerences  as  it  treated  differences  in 
noun -stems  (300).  The  following  paradigm  shows  three  stem-forms 
during  the  Srst  period,  two  during  the  second  (for  the  different  devel¬ 
opments  of  v,  cf.  106  and  111): 

vivus  vi  s  f>  vif  viva  )>  viv  ç  f>  viv  ç  vivu  )>  vif  vif 

vivu  f>  vif  f>  vif  viva  f>  viv  ç  f>  viv  ç 

vivi  f>  vif  f>  vif  s  vivas  f>  viv  çs  f>  viv  çs 

vivos  f>  vi  s  f>  vif  s  vivas  f>  viv  çs  f>  viv  çs 

Of  course  the  /  of  vifs  soon  became  merely  orthographic  (111). 

30(>.  During  the  second  OF.  period  we  find  many  forms  which, 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  above  paradigms,  are  irregular,  the 
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irregularities  being  generally  due  to  analogical  tendencies.  For 
example,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  the  feminine  nominative  singular 
grant,  a  feminine  nominative  singular  grande,  made  after  the  pattern 
of  such  feminine  nominative  singulars  as  clere.  Indeed,  by  the  end 
of  the  second  period  almost  all  adjectives  had  been  attracted  by  anal¬ 
ogy  into  Class  I.  a,  or  Class  I.  b,  according  as  they  ended,  in  the 
masculine  accusative  singular,  in  a  consonant  or  in  -ç.  Since  Class  I 
had  meanwhile  lost  the  -s  of  the  masculine  nominative  singular,  and 
had  added  -s  in  the  masculine  nominative  plural  (297);  since  further¬ 
more  neuter  forms,  now  that  masculine  nominative  singular  -s  had 
been  dropped,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  masculine  forms  ;  we 
may  say  that,  ca.  1515,  French  adjectives  were  practically  what  they 
are  to-day. 


Comparison  of  Adjectives 

307.  Classical  Latin  used  flectional  means  to  express  comparison  ; 
Vulgar  Latin  showed  an  ever  greater  preference  for  paraphrases 
formed  by  prefixing  adverbs  to  the  adjectives.  As  a  result,  Old 
French  regularly  expressed  the  comparative  by  prefixing  the  adverb 
plus  (<  VL.  plus)  to  the  positive  of  the  adjective  ;  and  the  superla¬ 
tive  by  prefixing  the  definite  article  to  the  comparative  formed  with 
plus. 

308.  A  few  VL.  flectional  comparatives  withstood  this  tendency, 
and  developed  into  OF.  words  :  for  example,  VL.  mayor  >  OF. 
mâirç  (cf.  56  ;  78.3  ;  and  151). 

309.  These  flectional  comparatives  developed  along  the  same  lines 
as  Masculines,  Class  III  (289  and  299)  and  Feminines,  Class  III  (288 
and  295).  The  following  paradigm  presents  the  VL.  forms  and  those 
of  OF.  of  ca.  1100  : 

mayor  >  maire 
mayore  )>  maiour 
may  or i  )>  maiour 
mayores  )>  maiour  s 


mayor  ]>  maire  may  us  >  mais 

mayore  )>  maiour 
mayores  )>  maiour  s 
mayores  ]>  maiour  s 
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In  regard  to  the  second  period  development  of  these  adjectives,  cf. 
295  ;  299  ;  305  ;  306. 

310.  A  very  few  flectional  superlatives  developed  into  OF.  words, 
but  generally  assumed  meanwhile  positive  signification.  VL.  pçssimus 
'  ) >  OF.  pesmes  =  bad  (declined  like  tiedes — cf.  303). 

Formation  of  Adverbs 

311-313.  In  Vulgar  Latin,  though  a  few  adverbs  corresponded 
to  Classical  Latin  forms  (for  example,  VL.  bçne,  which  became  OF. 
bien'),  most  were  new  formations,  composed  of  an  adjective  agreeing 
with  the  ablative  mente  (mens):  for  example,  VL.  malamente  instead 
of  CL.  male.  These  VL.  compounds  developed  phonologically  into 
OF.  adverbs:  màlamçnte  malçment  (80.  1). 

Numerals 

314-319.  The  ordinals  were  all  declined  in  Class  I.  a,  or  b,  of 
adjectives  (303).  The  cardinals  were  in  general  indeclinable.  But 
uns  was  declined  like  an  adjective  of  Class  I.  a  ;  trêi,  vint,  and  tsânt 
[cent]  like  adjectives  of  Class  II  (303).  Dili,  whose  forms  were 
quite  irregular  in  their  development  from  VL.,  wTas  declined  as  fol- 

Second  period 

>  deus  (from  analogy  with  acc.) 

)>  deus  (237) 

)>  deus 

)>  -  deus 

Pronouns  and  Pronominal  Adjectives 

320.  Pronouns  show  a  greater  abundance  of  flectional  forms  than 
nouns,  inasmuch  as  (1)  position  in  the  sentence  (cf.  the  third  para¬ 
graph  of  10-11)  often  gave  rise  to  double  development  ;  (2)  neuter 
forms  were  often  retained  ;  (3)  some  dative  forms,  and,  with 

functional  change, ^some  genitive  plurals,  were  retained. 


lows 


Masc 


Fern. 


{ 


First 

period 

Norn. 

did 

Acc. 

dous 

Norn. 

dous 

Acc. 

dous 
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In  the  following  paradigms  first  columns  are  VL.  forms,  second 
columns  are  OF.  forms  of  ca.  1100.  To  each  paradigm  is  added  a 
brief  account  of  development  during  the  second  period. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  fully  the  origin  of  the  VL. 
forms,  nor  even  their  development  into  OF.  forms.  To  do  so  would 
necessitate  discussion  of  too  many  difficult  problems. 

Personal  Pronouns 

321.  1st  person  2d  person 


r  n  r  "\ 

Stressed  Unstressed  Stressed  Unstressed 


1 

f  Norn. 

Î9  >  <%[>] 

§9  > 

dzç[je\ 

tu  )>  tu 

tu 

>  tü 

Sing.  - 

Dat.  ' 
t  Acc.  , 

j-  me  >  mei 

me  )> 

mç 

te  têi 

te 

>tç 

r  Norn. 

nos  >  nys  [66] 

nos  ^ > 

nys 

VOS  >  vys 

VOS 

>  vus 

Plu. 

Dat.  ] 

l  nos  >  nys 

nos  > 

VOS  )>  vys 

i 

L  Acc.  J 

nys 

VOS 

>  V\LS 

During  the  second  period  the  unstressed  forms  remained  unchanged. 
Except  dzç,  which  became  zç  (279.  3).  Of  the  stressed  forms,  the 
nominatives  jo  and  tu,  were  gradually  superseded  by  the  accusatives 
moi  and  toi  (for  oi  in  these  forms,  cf.  225). 


322. 


Masculine 


3d  person 
Stressed  forms 

Feminine 


Nom.  êlli 

) >  il 

élla 

> 

s }«■ 

)>  lïii 

ellçi 

>  li 

Nom.  êlli 

>  il 

êllas 

>  elçs 

Dat.  ellôry  >  lôur 

ellôry,  )>  lour 

Acc.  êllos 

ëis 

êllas 

' >  ëlçs 

Neuter 

f  A  > 

êlly  >  el 
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These  VL.  forms  correspond  in  general  to  the  forms  of  CL.  ïllë  (for 
change  of  Ï  to  e,  cf.  16-20),  though  there  is  much  evidence  of  analog¬ 
ical  change  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11):  for  example,  VL. 
élli  and  ellui  are  due  to  analogy  with  the  interrogative  pronoun  forms 
qui  and  cui.  Notice  the  VL.  use  of  elloru  (CL.  ttlôriim)  as  a  dative. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  period  the  same  tendency  which  affected 
nouns — that  is,  to  make  the  cases  of  the  singular  alike,  and  the  cases 
of  the  plural  alike — had  resulted  in  the  following  forms  : 


j'  Norn. 

Sing.  <  Dat.  1 
l  Acc.  J 

lui  (231) 

îk  (211) 

(The  neuter  had  by 

!>  mi 

îk 

this  time  disappeared.  ) 

(  Norn. 

eus  (211) 

çlçs 

Plu.  /  Dat. 

leur  (237) 

leur 

1  Acc. 

«-us 

çlçs 

323.  Unstressed  forms 


Neuter 

c  A  *\ 

éllu  )>  el 

«>{;m 


During  the  second  period  the  neuter  passed  from  usage.  The  form  lo 
also  died  out.  The  forms  li  and  lur  were  replaced  by  the  stressed 
forms  lui  and  leur  (322). 

324.  The  VL.  3d  person  reflexive  pronoun  se  became  sei  (but  cf. 
225)  when  stressed,  sç  when  unstressed  (cf.  the  third  paragraph  of 
10-11.) 

325.  1)  When  an  unstressed  personal  pronoun  ending  in  a  vowel 


Masculine 

A 

Feminine 

r 

^Nom.  elli 

> 

il 

élla  )>  elç 

Sing.  ■< 

Dat.  elli 

Acc.  ello 

> 

>{ 

li 

'  l\L  \l0 ] 

.k 

elli  >  li 

ellâ  )>  la 

! 

f  Nom.  élli 

> 

u 

êllas  )>  elçs 

PluJ 

Dat.  ellory  > 

lyr  [95] 

ellory.  >  tyr 

1 

l  Acc.  ellos 

> 

les 

ellâs  )>  les 
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immediately  preceded  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  pronoun 
generally  lost  its  vowel:  for  example,  il  m'aime. 

2)  When  an  unstressed  me,  te,  se,  lo ,  le,  or  les  immediately 
followed  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel,  the  pronoun  was  generally 
shortened  in  some  manner  :  ne  m’  ;  purquei  f  ;  ne  s  (=  ne  les).  This 
process  w’as  very  common  in  the  first  period,  but  had  passed  out  of 
usage  by  the  end  of  the  second. 


Possessives  of  the  Singular 
Stressed  forms 


32G. 


1st  person  2d  person  3d  person 


Of  these  OF.  masculine  forms  only  the  accusative  singulars  were 
normally  derived  from  YL.  forms  ;  the  others  were  entirely  analogical 
— made  out  of  whole  cloth,  as  it  were,  with  the  OF.  accusative 
singulars  as  patterns  (cf.  the  second  paragraph  of  10-11).  During  the 
second  OF.  period  the  masculine  forms  develop  along  the  same  lines 
as  do  Masculines,  Class  I.  a  (297).  But  during  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  arise  the  forms  tien,  sien,  etc.,  from  analogy  with  mien,  etc. 
Mele  becomes  moie  (225),  and  then  arise,  by  analogy,  toie,  saie,  etc. 
But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  w:e  also  find  miene,  tiene,  siene,  etc., 
from  analogy  with  the  masculine  forms.  Cf.  also  262. 
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327. 


Unstressed  forms 


Masc. 


Fem. 


MS 


Nom. 
Acc. 
/Norn. 
\  Acc. 
/  Norn. 

S(r  \  A 

(  Acc. 
om. 
4cc. 


1st 

person 

_ A _ _ 

2d 

person 

3d  person 

r 

mos 

> 

mes 

tos 

> 

tes 

SOS 

> 

ses 

mçm 

> 

mon 

lom 

> 

ton 

som 

> 

son 

mi 

> 

mi 

ti 

> 

ti 

si 

> 

si 

mos 

> 

mes 

tos 

> 

tes 

SOS 

> 

ses 

ma 

> 

ma 

ta 

> 

ta 

sa 

> 

sa 

mas 

> 

mes 

tas 

> 

tes 

sas 

> 

scs 

These  VL.  forms  are  hardly  recognizable  from  the  view-point  of  CL. 
Lightly  stressed  VL.  possessives  seem  to  have  shifted  what  stress  they 
did  have  to  their  last  syllables  (cf.  333),  and  the  penultimate  vowels 
then  fell  :  early  VL.  mçus  ]>  meÿs  >  mys  >  late  VL.  mos  (16-20). 
Daring  the  second  OF.  period  the  above  nominatives  were  supplanted 
by  the  accusatives.  Otherwise  there  was  no  change,  save  that  mon, 
etc.,  became  mçn,  etc.  (270  and  254). 


328. 


Possessives  of  the  Plural 

Stressed  forms 

1st  person  2d  person 


3d  person 


Masc. 


pg.{ 


PI. 


S<r. 


Fem. 


I  pi.  | 


Norn. 
Acc. 

(  Nom. 
\  Acc. 
j  Norn. 
I  Acc. 
Norn. 
Acc. 


nçster ')>  nçstrç  vaster  )>  vçstrç  ellôru^>  lour 

nçstru  >  nçstrç  ventru  )>  vçstrç  “  “  “ 

nçstri  )>  nçstrç  vçstri  )>  vçstrç  “  “  “ 

nçstros  ^>  nçstrçs  vçstros^>  vçstrçs  .  “  “  “ 


1*  j>  nçstra  )>  nçstrç  vçstra  )>  vçstrç 
nfystras  )>  nçstrçs  vçstras  )>  vçstrçs 
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During  the  second  period  nostre  and  vostre  show  the  same  tendencies  as 
adjectives  of  Class  I.  c  (303  and  304).  In  accordance  with  237,  lour 
becomes  leur  ;  it  also  adds  - s  to  its  plural  forms.  Cf.  also  280. 


329.  Unstressed  forms 


'  Norn. 
Acc. 
Norn. 
Acc. 


1st  person 

r - •n 

Ulster  >  ngstrç 

ngstru  )>  ngstrç 
nÿstri  >  ngstrç 
nostros  >  ngts  \noz~\ 

j-  nostra  >>  ngstrç 
j>  nostras  >  ngts 


2d  person 
r  "\ 

vaster  ]>  vgstrç 
vgstru  )>  vgstrç 
vgstri  )>  vgstrç 
vgstros  )>  vgts 

vigstra  >  vgstrç 
vgstras  >  vgts 


3d  person 

e - A - ^ 

elloru  )>  l\ir  [95] 

ft  1 1  it 

tt  ft  ft 

it  tt  tt 

tt  tt  it 

tt  tt  tt 


Notice  that  VL.  ngstros,  when  stressed,  gave,  by  normal  phonological 
development,  ngstrçs  ;  when  not  stressed,  the  strongly  contracted  form 
ngz  (cf.  the  third  paragraph  of  10-11).  During  the  second  period 
lur  was  supplanted  by  the  stressed  forms  leur  and  leurs  (328).  Cf. 
the  similar  substitution  in  323.  Cf.  also  279.  1  ;  and  280. 


Demonstratives 


330. 


icil  and  cil 


Masculine 


çccélli  )>  icil 
çccellui  )>  icçlüi 
çccélly>  >  icel 
çccélli  icil 
çccéllos  )>  icels 


Feminine 

f  A  N 

çccélla  )>  icelç 
çccellçi  )>  icçli 
çccélla  )>  icelç 
çccêllas  icelçs 
çccéllos  )>  icelçs 


Neuter 

f - A - % 

çccélly,  >>  icel 

çccélly,  >  icel 
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From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  OF.  documents  we  find  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  forms  cil,  cele,  etc.,  side  by  side  with  icil,  icele ,  etc. 

The  VL.  forms  given  above  are  compounds  of  VL.  çcce  and  the 
forms  of  VL.  elli  (322).  During  the  second  OF.  period  icel  and  iceli 
passed  from  usage,  leaving  icelui  and  icele  (which  had  become  icçlç — 
cf.  211)  as  sole  accusative  singulars.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
nominatives  icil  added  an  analogical  -s,  but  these  new  forms  were  soon 
supplanted  by  the  accusatives  icelui  and  iceus  ( icels  had  become  iceus 
— cf.  211).  The  c  of  the  above  OF.  forms  was  pronounced  ts  (137)  ; 
for  its  pronunciation  during  the  second  period,  cf.  279.  1. 


331. 


icist  and  cist 


Masculine  Feminine 


Neuter 


(  Nom. 

^'{acc.  { 


Plu. 


f  Norn. 
\  Acc. 


çccêsti  )>  ici^t  çccêsta,  )>  icëstç 

çccestui  )>  icçstüi  çccestçi  )>  icçsti 

çccêsty  )>  icest  çccêsta  )>  icëstç 

çccêsti  )>  icist  çccêstas  )>  icets  [ icez ] 

çccéstos  )>  icets  çccêstas  )>  icets 


çccêsty,  )>  icest 
çccêst\i  >>  icest 


Cist  exists  side  by  side  with  icist  (cf.  cil,  330). 

The  above  VL.  forms  are  compounds  of  VL.  çcce  and  VL.  esti 
(CL.  iste ).  During  the  second  period  this  pronoun  developed  exactly 
as  did  icil  (330).  Cf.  also  279.  1,  and  280. 


332.  ico  and  co 

VL.  çccççc  (CL.  ëccê  +  hoc )  becomes  the  OF.  neuter  singular 
demonstrative  pronoun  itsy,  [ico~\.  The  abbreviated  form  co  is  also 
common  (cf.  cil  and  cist,  330  and  331).  Early  in  the  second  period 
ico ,  owing  to  its  unstressed  nature,  is  weakened  to  eg.  Cf.  also  279.  1. 
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The  Definite  Article 


Masculine 

Feminine 

(  Norn. 

c 

elli  )> 

— \ 
li 

r  \ 

ellâ  )>  la 

Sing.  < 

)  Acc. 

ello  )>  - 

f  h  M 
Uf 

elld  )>  la 

Plu.  ■ 

f  Nom. 

elli  > 

ii 

ellâs  >>  les 

t  Acc. 

ellos  )> 

les 

ellâs  )>  les 

Notice  that  the  VL.  forms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  YL.  personal 
pronoun  elli,  except  that  what  little  stress  there  is  has  been  shifted  to 
the  last  syllable  in  every  form,  a  tendency  characteristic  of  slightly 
stressed  words  (cf.  those  of  327).  With  certain  prepositions  the 
article  was  contracted  :  for  example,  a  -f-  le  became  al  (which  then, 
before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  became  au — cf.  174). 
Before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  lo ,  le,  and  la  elided  their 
vowel  ;  nom.  sing,  li  might  or  might  not  do  so  ;  nom.  pi.  li  never 
did  so.  By  ca.  1515  the  accusative  forms  had  supplanted  the 
nominative  forms  ;  and  lo  had  passed  out  of  usage. 


Sing. 


Plu. 


334. 


Relatives  and  Interrogatives 


qui  (relative) 


Neuter 


Masculine  and  Feminine 


r  -N 


Nom.  Jcwi 

> 

1 

'  Dat.  ' 

Ici  [ qui ] 

)  /. 

Dat.  oui 

>1 

k  Acc.  . 

r  eût 

Acc.  Jcw§ 

> 

Jcç  [que] 

Nom.  Jcwi 

> 

Jci 

Dat.  cui 

'  Dat.  ' 

\  /. 

H 

Acc. 

>  CÏll 

Acc.  kwç 

> 

Jcç 

Stressed  Unstressed 

> - - - "N  , - * - 

Jewed,  >  Mit  [que  id]  Jewed  >  Jcç  [qu 


Jewed  )>  Jcêit  Jewed  )>  Jcç 
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The  genitive  case  of  the  relative  is  expressed  by  dont  <VL.  dônde 
(CL.  de  ünde).  Cf.  also  254. 


qui  (interrogative) 

Neuter 


Masculine  and  Feminine 

_ 

Stressed 

Unstressed 

Sing.  -< 

r 

(  Nom.  Jcwi  > 

Jci 

f  \ 

Jewed  ]>  Jeeit 

Jewed  )>  Jcç 

iDat-  **>{££] 

cüi 

(Acc.  )  Jewed  >  Jeêit 

Jewed  >  Jeç 

i 

(  Norn.  Jcwi  > 

Jci 

Plu. 

lDat  **>{££] 

>  cüi 

In  regard  to  the  Jew  of  the  VL.  forms  given  above,  cf.  the 
remark  preceding  154.  During  the  second  OF.  period  cui  was 
replaced  by  qui.  In  regard  to  the  second  period  development  of  Jeeit, 
cf.  225  and  274. 

335.  quels 

YL.  Jcwâlis  becomes  Jeêls  [quels] ,  which  is  declined  like,  and 
develops  like,  adjectives  of  Class  II  (303).  Cf.  also  211. 

Indefinites 

336.  Almost  all  the  indefinite  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives 
are  declined  like,  and  develop  like,  the  adjective  paradigms  (303). 
For  example,  nuis  (<  nullus)  falls  into  Class  I.  a  of  adjectives  ;  tels 
(<(  tails'),  into  Class  II. 


CHAPTER  II 


CONJUGATION 

Conjugation  in  Vulgar  Latin  and  during  the  First  Old 
French  Period 

Throughout  our  presentation  of  the  verbs 
phonetic  symbols  and  diacritic  marks  are 
used  only  when  their  absence  would  be 
apt  to  leave  the  student  in  doubt  as  to 
the  pronunciation.  This  principle  is 
extremely  subjective  in  nature,  but  pho¬ 
netic  transcription  of  every  verb-form 
might  retard  students  in  the  acquirement 
of  ability  to  identify  the  verb-forms  of 
texts  and  manuscripts.  Only  two  letters, 
t  and  d,  are  invariably  represented  pho¬ 
netically  :  if  they  are  not  transcribed  as 
t,  d,  it  may  be  understood  that  they  are 
pronounced  t,  d  (13-14). 

337.  That  analytic  tendency  of  Vulgar  Latin,  which  in  declension 
led  to  the  substitution  of  prepositional  phrases  for  certain  of  the  cases 
(cf.  remark  immediately  before  283),  showed  itself  also  in  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  verbs.  The  most  important  differences  between  Classical 
Latin  and  Vulgar  Latin  conjugation  were  as  follows  : 

1  )  Instead  of  the  CL.  passive,  V L.  used  combinations  of 
the  past  participle  and  the  VL.  verb  *êssere  (VL.  amatus  sum 
instead  of  CL.  amor ). 

2)  As  to  active  forms  : 

90 
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a)  In  early  VL.,  as  in  CL.,  the  perfect  indicative  had  two 
uses  :  to  express  completed  action  as  an  occurrence  now  completed  (the 
‘past  indefinite  ’  of  modern  French  grammars),  or  to  express  com¬ 
pleted  action  as  a  simple  occurrence,  without  further  limitation  (that 
is,  the  ‘aoristic’  use).  In  the  aoristic  use  late  VL.  retained  forms 
corresponding  to  the  CL.  perfect  (and  we  wdll  therefore  call  this  VL. — 
OF.  tense  the  ‘perfect’),  but  in  the  past  indefinite  use  began  to 
prefer  combinations  of  habere  (or  *essere )  and  the  past  participle 
(VL.  amatum  habeo  instead  of  CL.  amavi ).  Similar  combinations 
were  used  for  the  pluperfect  indicative. 

b)  Instead  of  the  CL.  future,  VL.  used  a  combination  of  the 
infinitive  with  the  present  indicative  of  habere  (instead  of  CL.  amaboy 
VL.  amare  habeo).  A  new  tense,  the  conditional,  was  formed  by 
combining  the  infinitive  with  the  imperfect  indicative  of  habere. 

c)  The  functions  of  the  CL.  imperfect  subjunctive  and 
perfect  subjunctive  were  assumed  in  VL.  by  the  pluperfect  subjunctive 
(VL.  amassem— corresponding  to  CL.  amavvtsem — instead  of  CL. 
amarem  and  amaverim). 

d)  Instead  of  the  CL.  second  plural  imperative,  VL.  used 
the  second  plural  present  indicative  (VL.  amatis  instead  of  CL. 
amate).  Furthermore,  VL.  used  the  first  plural  present  indicative  as 
a  first  plural  imperative  (VL.  amamus  =  let  us  love).  Cf.  358  ;  369  ; 
373  ;  379  ;  and  page  112,  line  7. 

338.  Grammarians  often  divide  verbs  into  two  classes  —  ‘weak’ 
and  ‘strong.’  A  weak  verb  is  one  whose  perfect  has  no  stem-stressed 
forms  ;  a  strong  verb  is  one  whose  perfect  first  and  third  singular  and 
third  plural  are  stressed  on  the  stem.  For  various  reasons  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  classify  VL. — OF.  verbs  by  this  system  (in  the  following 
classification  be  it  borne  in  mind  that  VL.  and  CL.  infinitives 
were  generally  identical  in  form): 

1)  Weak  Verbs,  Class  I.  Here  belong  practically  all  VL. 
verbs  ending  in  -are  ;  in  OF.  they  end  in  -er  or  -iêr  (52.  1). 

Weak  Verbs,  Class  II.  Here  belong  practically  all 
VL.  verbs  ending  in  -ire  ;  in  OF.  they  end  in  -ir  (36).  This  class 
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is  subdivided  :  II.  a)  those  YL.  - ire  verbs  which  had  not  adopted  the 
so-called  inceptive  or  inchoative  suffix  -sc-  ;  II.  b)  those  which  had 
adopted  that  suffix  in  certain  tenses  (cf.  373).  Classical  Latin  is 
here  of  no  assistance  to  our  memories,  for  many  verbs  which  were 
without  the  inceptive  suffix  in  CL. ,  and  in  early  VL.,  adopted  it  in  later 
YL.  Ca.  1100  only  about  thirty  verbs  still  remained  in  II.  a,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  :  bulir  ;  cuillir  ;  ouvrir  ;  dormir  ;  eissir  ; 
falir  ;  ferir  ;  fydir  ;  füdir  ;  glutir  ;  grondir  ;  hadir  ;  jodir  ;  mentir  ; 
merir  ;  odir  ;  ofrir  ;  partir  ;  repentir  ;  salir  ;  sentir  ;  servir  ;  sortir  ; 
sufrir  ;  uvrir  ;  vertir  ;  vestir. 

Weak  Yerbs,  Class  III.  Here  belong  about  twenty  YL. 
verbs  ending  in  L%re  ;  in  OF.  they  end  in  -rç  (76).  The  nucleus  of 
this  class  had  been  the  YL.  compounds  of  dare  :  for  example,  YL. 
rêndçre  (—  CL.  reddere — rend-  instead  of  rçdd-  was  from  analogy 
with  prêndere).  These  verbs  were  strong  in  CL.  ( r'eddidi ),  and  had 
been  so  in  early  YL. ,  but  became  weak  in  later  YL. ,  as  a  result  of 
the  process  called  recomposition  (15.  Note);  this  process,  affecting  the 
perfect-stem  tenses  (YL.  rendçdi  =  CL.  réddïdi )  but  not  the  present- 
stem  tenses  ( VL.  r'endo  =  CL.  reddo ),  caused  what  was  really  the 
perfect  of  dare  to  seem  like  endings.  To  this  nucleus  were  added, 
toward  the  end  of  the  VL.  period,  some  other  verbs,  most  of  them 
with  stem  in  -nd  (for  example,  YL.  respôndçre),  which  through 
some  analogical  influence  adopted  the  perfect  of  dare  as  perfect 
endings.  Following  are  the  most  important  verbs  of  Weak,  III  ; 
batre  ;  descendre  ;  fendre  ;  fondre  ;  naistre  ;  pendre  ;  perdre  ;  rendre  ; 
respondre  ;  rompre  ;  suivre  ;  tendre  ;  veintre  ;  vendre  ;  vivre. 

2)  Strong  Yerbs.  Here  belong  practically  all  YL.  verbs 
ending  in  -ère  and  L%re  (except  those  mentioned  just  above)  ;  in  OF. 
they  end  in  -Hr  or  ir  (39.  1)  and  -rç  (76).  Here  belong  also  those 
very  few  YL.  verbs  in  -are  and  -ire  which  are  not  weak  (cf.  385  ;  415  ; 
420).  All  these  YL. — OF.  verbs  fall  into  three  classes  :  Strong,  I) 
those  whose  perfect  first  singular  ends  in  -i  in  VL.,  which  ending 
disappears  in  OF.  ( vidi  >  vit)  ;  Strong,  II)  those  whose  perfect  first 
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singular  ends  in  VL.  in  -si,  in  OF.  in  -s  (*prêsi —  CL.  prëhëndl — > 
pris )  ;  Strong,  III)  those  whose  perfect  first  singular  ends  in  VL.  in 
-ui,  in  OF.  in  various  manners  :  ( debui  >  düi  —  cf.  206.  Note  ;  342. 
3  ;  and  404).  In  the  inflection  of  their  non-perfect-stem  tenses  (the 
tenses  formed  on  the  perfect-stem  are  the  perfect  indicative  and  the 
imperfect  subjunctive)  most  of  the  strong  verbs  follow  Weak,  III 
(but  cf.  382). 

ENDINGS 

In  the  following  sections  we  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  all  differences  between 
the  CL.  and  the  VL.  forms.  To  do  so 
would  lead  too  far  afield. 


Present  Indicative 

Weak,  I 

CL. 

VL. 

OF.  ca.  1100 

canto 

= 

cânto 

> 

chant 

cantos 

= 

cântas 

> 

chant  çs 

cântât 

= 

contât 

> 

chant  çt 

cântàmüs 

= 

cantâmus 

> 

chant  çns 

cântàtïs 

'  = 

cantâtis 

> 

chant  ëts  [ chantez ] 

contant 

= 

contant 

> 

chant  çnt 

Weak, 

IL 

a 

pârtïô 

= 

*pârto 

> 

part  (348.  2.  b) 

pârtïs 

= 

partis 

> 

part  s  \_parz\ 

pârffl 

= 

partit 

> 

par  t  (cf.  Note) 

pdrUmiXs 

= 

partîmus 

> 

part  çns 

pârtïtïs 

= 

partitis 

> 

part  ëts 

pârtïünt 

= 

*pârtunt 

> 

part  çnt 
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Weak, 

IL  b 

fïnïô 

=  *finisco 

> 

fçn  is  (81.  Note) 

finis 

—  * finiscis 

> 

fçn  is 

finit 

=  *finiscit 

> 

fçn  ist 

finïmüs 

—  finiscimus  )> 

fçn  isscns  (136) 

finitïs 

—  *finiscitis 

> 

fçn  issiéts 

finiunt 

=  *finiscunt 

> 

fçn  issçnt 

Weak,  III 
and  Strong 

reddd  =  rendo  )>  rent  (for  the  n,  cf.  338.  1.  hi) 

rëddïs  =  rendis  >>  rent  s  \renz] 

reddit  —  rendit  )>  ren  t 

reddimiis  —  rêndimus  )>  rend  ons 

rëddïtïs  =  renditis  )>  rend  ëts 

rëddïint  —  rêndunt  >  rend  çnt 

Some  1st  singulars  of  I,  or  of  II.  a,  developing  in  accordance  with 
78.  2,  end  in  -ç  in  OF.  :  êntro  (CL.  ïntro )  ]>  entr  ç.  Some  2d 
plurals  of  I  acquired  phonologically  the  ending  -iêz  :  for  instance, 
traclatis'^  trait  iez  (52.  1  ;  and  158.  1).  Notice  that  the  YL.  1st 
plural  endings,  instead  of  developing  normally,  were  displaced  by  a 
new  OF.  ending,  -ons,  by  analogy  to  the  normal  1st  plural  of  the 
much  used  auxiliary  to  be:  (OF.  sons  <  YL.  somus  —  cf.  185): 
cantâmus,  for  example,  becomes  chantons  ;  instead  of  chantâins,  as  we 
should  expect  from  53.  1.  In  the  2d  plural  the  ending  of  the  first 
conjugation,  -ez  (<^âtis  —  52.  1),  supplanted  the  normal  endings  of 
the  other  conjugations  :  for  example,  partais  >>  partez  ;  instead  of 
partiz,  as  we  should  expect  from  36.  The  supplanting  analogical  end¬ 
ing  was  -iêz  if  the  YL.  stem  of  the  affected  verb  ended  in  a  palatal  or 
palatalized  consonant  :  fenissiez  possessed  -iez  on  account  of  the  c  in 
the  YL.  form. 

Note.  In  the  OF.  singular  of  Weak,  I  IT,  the  verb-stem  is  irregular,  the  final 
d  of  the  VL.  stem  having  become  t  in  the  1st  and  2d  singular,  and  having  disap- 
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pearetl  in  the  3d  singular.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
these  forms.  All  VL..  verb-stems  ending  in  d  or  t  lose  the  d  or  t  when¬ 
ever  they  come  in  OF.  to  stand  before  the  ending  -t,  irrespective  of  conjugation 
or  tense  (cf.  such  sections  as  122.  3  ;  and  123).  A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
occurs  when  VL.  verb-stems  end  in  p ,  b,  or  v  ;  the  p,  b,  or  v  becomes  /  when  it 
comes  in  OF.  to  stand  before  no  flectional  ending  (106),  and  disappears  before 
the  endings  -s  and  -t  (111):  for  example,  the  indicative  present  of  vivre  (<(  VL. 
vivere).  is  vif,  vi  s,  vi  t,  viv  ons ,  etc.  VL.  stems  in  to  or  n  make  the  following 
changes  :  (  1  )  Postvocal  to  or  n,  before  a  vowel-ending  remains  intact  ;  before  a 
consonant-ending  or  when  there  is  no  flectional  ending,  to  becomes  n,  n  remains 
intact  (180  and  185):  aimer  (<^  VL.  arnare )  has  present  subjunctive  ain,  ain  s, 
ain  t,  aim  ons,  etc.  (2)  Postconsonantal  to  or  n ,  before  a  vowel-ending  or  no 
flectional  ending  generally  remains  intact  (188);  before  a  consonant-ending  gener¬ 
ally  disappears  (189):  doimir  (<(VL.  dormire )  has  present  indicative  dorm , 
dor  s,  dor  t,  dorm  ons,  etc.  VL.  stems  ending  in  a  palatal  result  in  various  irreg¬ 
ularities,  too  complicated  to  be  presented  in  any  simple  formula.  All  of  the 
foregoing  phenomena  are  so  common  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
or  even  mention  them  on  every  occurrence.  The  student  must  endeavor  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  phonological  laws  which  cause  the  most  important,  or 
at  least  the  simplest,  of  them. 

340.  Present  Subjunctive 


Weak,  I 


cântëm 

= 

cânte 

> 

chant 

cântës 

cântes 

> 

chant  s  [ chanz ] 

cântët 

cântet 

> 

chan  t  (339.  Note) 

cântëmus 

cantémus 

> 

chant  ons 

cântëtïs 

==• 

cantéti<! 

> 

chant  ëts  [ chantez ] 

cântënt 

= 

cântent 

> 

chant  pit 

Weak,  IL 

.  a 

» 

pârtïâm 

*pàrta 

> 

part  ç  (348.  2.  b) 

pârtïàs 

*pârtas 

> 

part  çs 

pârtïât 

= 

*pârtat 

> 

part  çt 

pârtïàmïis 

— 

*partâmus 

> 

part  ôïis 

pârtïâtïs 

*partâtis 

> 

part  ëts 

pârtïânt 

= 

* partant 

> 

part  çnt 
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Weak,  IL  b 


finïâm 

= 

*finisca 

> 

fçn  issç  (81.  Note) 

fïnïàs 

— 

*finîscas 

> 

fçn  issçs 

fïnïât 

— 

*finîscat 

> 

fçn  issçt 

flnïàmüs 

= 

*finiscâmus  > 

fçn  issôns 

finïàtïs 

é= 

*fîniscâtis 

> 

fçn  issiêts 

fïnïânt 

= 

*finiscant 

> 

fçn  issçnt 

Weak, 

III 

and  Strong 

rëddâm 

= 

rénda 

> 

rend  ç 

rëddàs 

= 

réndas 

> 

rend  çs 

rëddât 

réndat 

> 

rend  çt 

rëddàmiis 

= 

rendâmus 

> 

rend  dns 

rëddàtïs 

= 

rendâtis 

> 

rend  èts 

rëddânt 

— 

rendant 

> 

rend  çnt 

Some  1st,  2d,  and  3d  singulars  of  Weak,  I,  developing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  78,  end  in  -ç,  -çs,  and  -çt  :  êntre  (CL.  ïntrem )  >  entr  ç. 
Some  2d  plurals  of  Weak,  II.  a,  and  of  Strong,  and  all  2d  plurals  of 
Weak,  II.  b,  developing  by  52.  1,  end  in  -iêz  :  dicâtis  >  di  iêts 
[ diiez ]  (140.  1  and  133.  Note  2).  All  OF.  present  subjunctive  1st 
plural  endings  are  analogical,  having  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  the 
corresponding  present  indicative  endings.  The  second  plural  ending  of 
Week,  I  is  -èts  or  - iêts  (instead  of  -êits  or  -its,  as  we  should  expect  from 
39.  1)  from  analogy  with  the  corresponding  endings  of  the  other  con¬ 
jugations.  All  of  the  present  subjunctive  forms  of  Weak,  II.  b  are 
analogical  in  the  development  of  YL.  sc.  :  *finisca  would  normally 
give  fçnistsç  (142.  1)  ;  it  becomes  fçnissç  from  analogy  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  indicative. 
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341.  Imperfect  Indicative 

Weak,  I 


cantâb  am 

= 

cantâba 

> 

chant  çç 

cântàbàs 

= 

cantâbas 

> 

chant  ççs 

cântâbât 

= 

cantâbat 

> 

chant  çt 

cântàbàmüs 

càntabâmus 

> 

chant  iiens 

cântàbâtïs 

= 

càntabâtis 

> 

chant  iiêts  [chantiiez] 

cântàbânt 

= 

cantâbant 

> 

chant  ççnt 

Weak, 

II.  ; 

a 

pârtïëbâm 

= 

partêa 

> 

part  éiç 

partie  bas 

= 

partêas 

> 

part  êiçs 

pârtïêbât 

= 

partêat 

> 

part  êit 

pârtïèbâmüs 

= 

pàrteâmus 

> 

part  iiens 

pârtïêbàtïs 

== 

pàrteâtis 

> 

part  iiêts  \_partiiez\ 

pârtïëbânt 

= 

partêant 

> 

part  êiçnt 

Weak, 

IL 

b 

fïnïëbâm 

== 

*finiscêa 

> 

fçn  issêiç  (136) 

fïnïêbàs 

*finiscêas 

> 

fçn  issêiçs 

fïnïëbât 

= 

*finiscêat 

*s 

fçn  issêit 

fïnïëbàmüs 

=' 

*fînisceâmus  > 

fçn  issiiens 

fïnïëbàtïs 

— 

*finisceâtis 

> 

fçn  issiiêts  \_fenissiiez ] 

fïnïëbânt 

= 

*jiniscêant 

> 

fçn  issêiçnt 

Weak 

,  III 

and  Strong 

rëddëbâm 

= 

rendêa 

> 

rend  éiç 

rëddëbàs 

= 

rendêas 

> 

rend  êiçs 

rëddëbât 

= 

rendêat 

> 

rend  êit 

rëddëbàmiis 

= 

rendeâmus 

> 

rend  iiens 

rëddëbàtïs 

= 

rendeâtis 

> 

rend  iiêts  [ rendiiez ] 

rëddëbânt 

= 

rendêant 

> 

rend  êiçnt 
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The  development  - âba  >  -çç  etc.  is  not  in  accord  with  52.  1  and  106  ; 
but  this  development,  as  well  as  - camus  >  -tiens  and  -eâtis  ]>  -iiéts,  is 
too  complicated  for  discussion  in  an  elementary  grammar.  In  Weak, 
I  the  endings  - Hens  and  -liez  are  clearly  from  analogy  with  the  other 
conjugations.  The  t  of  - eit ,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  ç  in  all  the 
3d  singulars  (we  should  expect  ç  on  account  of  78.  3),  is  perhaps 
from  analogy  with  imperfect  subjunctive  3d  singulars  (124.  Note  ; 
and  343).  In  Weak,  II.  b,  -issêiç,  etc.,  instead  of  issiç,  etc.  (39.  1), 
are  from  analogy  with  such  normal  forms  as  partêiç,  etc.  ;■  finisc-  > 
fçniss -  (breaking  80.  2)  from  analogy  with  such  normal  forms  as 
finissons  (339)  ;  cf.  also  81.  Note. 

342.  1)  Perfect  Indicative 


cantavi 

Weak,  I 

cantâi 

> 

chant  ai 

cântàvïstï 

= 

cantâsti 

> 

chant  as 

cantavxt 

cantât 

> 

chant  at 

cântàvïmüs 

cantâmus 

> 

chant  âmçs 

cantâvïstïs 

— 

cantâstis 

> 

chant  astçs 

cântâvërunt 

= 

cantârunt 

> 

chant  êrçnt 

pârtïvi 

Weak,  IL  a  and  b 

=  partii  )> 

part  i 

pârtlvïstl 

= 

partisti 

> 

part  is 

pârtlvït 

== 

partit 

> 

part  it 

pârtïvïmüs 

— 

partimus 

> 

part  tmçs 

pârtîvïstïs 

= 

partîstis 

> 

part  istçs 

pârtïvêrünt 

= 

partîrunt 

> 

part  irçnt 

The  development  -at  >  -at,  contrary  to  the  law  of  52.  1,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  retention,  in 
the  OF.  1st  and  2d  plurals,  of  the  unstressed  vowel  of  the  YL.  end¬ 
ing,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  laws  of  78.  Some  3d  plurals  of 
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Weak,  I,  developing  by  52.  1,  end  in  -içrçnt  :  tractdrunt  >  trait 
içrçnt  (158.  1).  The  OF.  2d  singulars  given  above  have  lost  t 
(which  should  remain — cf.  122.  3)  from  analogy  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  persons  of  all  other  tenses.  The  a  in  -amas  does  not  become  ai 
(as  we  should  expect  from  53.  1)  but  remains  unchanged,  doubtless 
by  analogy  with  the  vowel  of  the  2d  plural. 


2) 

reddidi 

rëddïdïstï 

reddidit 

rëddïdïmus 

rëddidïstis 

rëddïdêrünt 


Weak,  III 

rendçdi  )> 

rendçsti  > 

rendçdit  > 
rendçdimus  ]> 
rendéstis  > 
rendçderunt  > 


rend  i  (338.  1) 
rend  is 
rend  iét 
rend  jmçs 
rend  istçs 
rend  iêdrçnt 


The  second  d  of  the  VL.  ending  -dçdi  disappeared  by  a  process  called 
‘dissimilation’  ;  then  -£i  became  -i  by  50.  - êsti  became  -is  by  43 
(for  the  disappearance  of  t,  cf.  the  explanation,  given  above,  of 
cantasti  >  cantas ).  -imes  and  -istes  are  analogical  endings,  adopted  in 
imitation  of  Weak,  II. 


Strong,  I 

vidi 

= 

vidi 

> 

vit 

vïdïsti 

= 

vidêsti 

> 

vçd  is  (81.  Note) 

vïdït 

= 

vidit 

> 

vi  t 

vïdïmüs 

;  = 

vidémus 

> 

vçd  jmçs 

vïdïstïs 

= 

vidêstis 

> 

vçd  istçs 

vïdêrïint 

= 

viderunt 

> 

vid  rçnt 

Strong,  II 

mîsï 

= 

mîsi 

> 

mi  s 

mïsïstl 

= 

misésti 

> 

mç  sis  (81.  Note) 

mïsït 

= 

misit 

> 

mi  st 

mîsïmûs 

= 

misémus 

> 

mç  sjmçs 

mïsïstïs 

miséstis 

> 

mç  sistçs 

miser  tint 

= 

mîserunt 

> 

mi  strçnt 
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Strong,  III 


hâbüi 

=  âbui 

> 

ft 

hâbüïstï 

—  abuêsti 

> 

g  üs 

hâbüït 

=  âbuit 

> 

§u  t 

hâbüïmüs 

—  abuemus 

> 

2  ümçs 

hâbüïstïs 

=  abuéstis 

> 

ç  üstçs 

hâbüèrünt 

=  âbuerunt 

> 

çu  rçnt 

Notice  the  important  differences  between  CL.  and  YL.  stress  in  the 
1st  and  3rd  plurals  ;  late  YL.  had  developed  these  differences  for  ana¬ 
logical  reasons.  The  OF.  endings  of  Strong,  I  and  II  are  for  the  most 
part  normal  :  for  the  disappearance  of  2d  singular  t,  cf.  the  explana¬ 
tion,  given  above,  of  cantasti  ]>  cantas  ;  the  1st  and  2d  plural  endings 
are  from  analogy  with  Weak,  II  ;  for  the  stem -vowels,  cf.  349.  As 
to  Strong,  III,  we  cannot  go  into  detail,  owing  to  the  many  complex 
problems  involved  (chief  of  which  are  those  mentioned  in  206.  Note)  ; 
we  moreover  refrain,  merely  on  account  of  considerations  of  space,  from 
giving  the  five  paradigms  which  this  class  really  demands  (404)  ; 
here  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  endings  of  all  these  five  sub-classes 
are  differentiated  from  those  of  Strong,  I  and  II  by  the  presence  of  ü 
and  the  absence  of  s. 

343,  Imperfect  Subjunctive  (cf.  337.  2.  c) 


Weak,  I 


cântàvïssëm 

=  cantâsse 

> 

chant  ass§ 

cântàvïssês 

=  cantâsses 

> 

chant  assçs 

cantàvïssët 

=  cantâsset 

> 

chant  ast 

cantàvïssèmüs 

=  càntassêmus 

> 

chant  issôns 

cântàvïssêtïs 

=  càntassétis 

> 

chant  isséits  \_-isseiz] 

cântàvïssënt 

=  cardassent 

> 

chant  assçnt 
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Weak,  II.  a  and  b 


pârtïvïssëm 

= 

partisse 

> 

part  issç 

pârtlvïssës 

= 

partisses 

> 

part  issçs 

pârtïvïssët 

partisset 

> 

part  ist 

pârtïvïssëmvis 

= 

pàrtissêmus 

> 

part  issçns 

pârtïvïssëtïs 

= 

pàrtissêtis 

> 

part  issêits 

pârtïvïssënt 

= 

partissent 

> 

part  issçnt 

Weak,  III 

rëddïdïssëm 

= 

rendisse 

> 

rend 

ssç 

rëddïdïssës 

== 

rendisses 

> 

rend 

ssçs 

rëddïdïssët 

= 

rendêsset 

> 

rend 

st 

rëddïdïssëmüs 

= 

rendessêmus 

> 

rend 

ssçns 

rëddïdïssëtïs 

•  = 

rendessêtis 

> 

rend 

sséits 

rëddïdïssënt 

= 

rendissent 

> 

rend  \ 

Issçnt 

Strong, 

I 

vïdïssëm 

= 

vidêsse 

> 

vçd  issç  (81 

vïdïssës 

= 

vidêsses 

> 

vçd  issçs 

vïdïssët 

— 

vidêsset 

> 

vçd  ist 

vïdïssëmüs 

= 

videssêmus 

> 

vçd  issçns 

vïdïssëtïs 

videssêtis 

> 

vçd  isséits 

vïdïssënt 

= 

vidassent 

> 

vçd  issçnt 

Strong, 

II 

mïsïssëm 

= 

misêsse 

> 

mç  sissç 

mîsïssës 

= 

misasses 

> 

mç  sissçs 

mïsïssët 

misêsset 

> 

mç  sist 

misïssëmus 

misessêmus 

> 

mç  sissçns 

mïsïssëtïs 

= 

misessétis 

> 

mç  sissêits 

mïsïssënt 

= 

misassent 

> 

mç  sissçnt 
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Strong,  III 


hâbuïssëm 

=  abuêsse 

> 

ç  üssç  (206.  Note) 

hâbüïssês 

—  abuêsses 

> 

2  üssçs  ■ 

hâbüïssët 

=  abuésset 

> 

2  ï;st 

hâbüïssëmüs 

=  àbuessêmus 

> 

2  il  ss  pis 

hâbüïssëtïs 

=  àbuessétis 

> 

g  üsséits 

hâbiiissënt 

—  abuéssent 

> 

2  üssçnt 

Notice  that  all  the  endings  of  "Weak,  HI  and  of  Strong,  I  and  II 
are  analogical  (we  should  expect  e  to  become  e  by  41),  having  been 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Weak,  II.  The  same  is  true  of  the  endings 
of  Strong,  III,  except  that  here  the  vowel  ü  (characteristic  of  Strong, 
III — cf.  342.  3)  is  substituted  for  i  throughout.  As  to  Weak,  I  and 
II  :  the  §  of  the  1st  and  2d  singular  endings  (which  has  remained 
intact  in  violation  of  78)  is  from  analogy  with  the  corresponding  per¬ 
sons  of  the  present  subjunctives  of  Weak,  II  and  III  ;  -issons  and 
-isseiz  of  Weak,  I,  are  from  analogy  with  Weak,  II  ;  and  - issons  and 
-isseiz  of  Weak,  II,  are  themselves  (except  for  -êiz  <(  etis )  analogical 
formations  (in  violation  of  the  laws  of  40.  1,  and  80.  2),  having 
adopted  -ons  in  imitation  of  the  many  other  1st  plurals  which  already 
possessed  it  (339),  and  -iss-  in  imitation  of  such  normal  forms  as 
partisse  and  partisses. 

344.  1)  Infinitive 


Weak, 

I: 

cântàrë 

—  cantâre 

> 

chant  ër 

Weak, 

IL 

k  |  pârtîrë 

—  partire 

> 

part  ir 

Weak,  III: 

rëddërë 

*- 

’'S 

\S. 

ii 

> 

rend  rç 

Some  infinitives  of  Weak,  I,  developing  in  accordance  with  52.  1, 
end  in  -iër  :  tractdre >  trait  iër  (158.  1).  As  to  Strong  infinitives  : 
in  YL.  they  end  in  -âre,  -ire,  '$re,  or  -ère  (338.  2);  therefore  in 
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OF.  they  end  (irrespective  of  class)  like  weak  verbs,  or,  if  in  YL. 
the  ending  is  -ere,  in  -eir  :  abere  (CL.  habere )  >  av  eir.  Some  YL. 
infinitives  in  -ere,  developing  in  accordance  with  39.  1,  come  to  end 
in  OF.  in  -ir  :  placer e  >  plais  ir  (135). 

2)  Although  YL.  infinitives  were  in  general  identical  with 
the  corresponding  CL.  infinitives,  a  few  came,  toward  the  end  of  the 
YL.  period,  to  differ  in  ending  :  for  instance,  early  YL.  sapgre  (CL. 
sâpëre )  )>  late  YL.  sapêre  )>  savêir. 

3)  Future  and  Conditional  (cf.  337.  2.  b) 

Weak,  I 


cântàrë  -f- 

hâbëô 

= 

càntarâyo 

)>  chant  çrâi 

hâbës 

= 

càntarâs 

)>  chant  çras 

hâbët 

càntarât 

>  chant  §rat 

hâbëmüs 

= 

càntarêmus 

>  chant  çrôns 

hâbëtïs 

= 

càntarêtis 

)>  chant  çrêits  \jereiz\ 

hâbënt 

= 

càntarâunt 

>*  chant  çrônt 

cântàrë  + 

hâbëbâm 

== 

càntarêa 

)>  chant  çrêiç 

hâbëbàs 

càntarêas 

)>  chant  çrêiçs 

hâbëbât 

=  ' 

càntareat 

>  chant  çrêit 

hâbëbàmÏLS 

càntareâmus 

)>  chant  çr  tiens 

hâbëbàtïs 

— 

càntareâtis 

]>  chant  çriiéts  '[-eriiez] 

hâbëbânt 

càntarêant 

Weak,  IL 

>  chant  çrêiçnt 

a  and  b 

pârtïrë-\-  pârtïrë  + 

hâbëô  =  partir ày o  )>  part  irâi  hâbëbâm  =  partir  ea  )>  part  ireiç 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 
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Weak,  III 
and  Strong 

rëddërë  -}-  redder ë  -\- 

hâbëo  =  rendçrâyo  >  rend  rai  hâbëbâm  =  rendçrêa  )>  rend  rêiç 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Notice  the  change  of  stress  made  by  YL.  infinitives  in  -are  and  -ire. 
The  above  compounds  of  Weak,  I  developed  in  accordance  with  80  ; 
those  of  Weak,  II  retained  post-secondary-stress  i  in  violation  of  80, 
probably  from  analogy  with  the  many  forms  of  Weak,  II  where  the  i 
was  normally  retained.  The  retention  of  a  in  the  endings  of  the 
future  2d  and  3d  singulars  (we  should  expect  e  by  52.  1)  is  from 
analogy  with  as  and  at  of  the  verb  aveir  ;  these  forms  of  aveir ,  being 
auxiliaries,  and  so  having  very  little  stress,  developed  like  pretonic 
syllables  (cf.  the  third  paragraph  of  10-11  ;  and  87).  - ons  is  from 
analogy  with  the  other  1st  plurals  which  already  possessed  that  ending 
(339).  For  the  explanation  of  the  conditional  endings,  cf.  that  of 
the  imperfect  indicative  endings  of  Weak,  II  (341). 


345. 


Present  Participle 


Weak,  I: 
Weak,  II. 
Weak,  II. 
Weak,  III 
Strong 


cântântëm  =  cantânte  >  chant  ant 
a  :  pârtïëntëm  =  *partçnte  >  part  ânt  (348.  2.  b) 
b  :  fïnïëntëm  =  *fïniscçnte  >>  fçn  issânt  (136) 


j-  rëddëntëm  =  rendante  >  rend  ânt 


Only  in  Weak,  I,  is  the  OF.  present  participle  ending  normal  ;  in 
the  other  conjugations  it  has  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  Weak,  I. 
For  the  explanation  of  fçniss-  in  Weak,  II.  b,  cf.  the  last  sentence 
of  341.  Present  participles  are  inflected  according  to  the  paradigm 
of  303.  II. 
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346.  Past  Participle 

Weak,  I:  cântàtiim  =  cantata  )>  chant  et 

Weak,  II.  ®  |  partition  =  partita  >  part  it 

Weak,  III  :  rëddïtüm  —  rendutu  >  rend  lit 


Some  past  participles  of  Weak,  I  ended  in  -iét  (52.  1).  Notice 
that  in  Weak,  III,  late  VL.  adopted  participles  in  -ûtu,  from 
analogy  with  those  verbs  which  had  always  had  such  participles.  As 
to  Strong  verbs,  the  endings  in  VL.  (in  general  identical  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  CL.  past  participles)  were  varied,  and, 
developing  normally,  gave  varied  OF.  results  :  for  example,  factu 
(CL.  factum )  >  fait  ;  ârsu  (CL.  drsum )  >  ars .  But  in  late  VL. 
some  strong  past  participles  underwent  the  same  analogical  influence 
noted  above  for  Weak,  III  :  late  VL.  débuta  (CL.  débitum)  >  dç  üt. 
Past  participles  are  inflected  in  accordance  with  the  paradigm  of 
303.  I.  a. 


STEMS 

347.  The  development  of  Vulgar  Latin  stems  was  usually  normal. 
At  the  same  time,  analogy  played  a  great  part.  Especially  important 
are  the  processes  by  which  stem -differences  within  one  and  the  same 
verb,  whether  existent  in  Vulgar  Latin,  or  arising  later  in  consequence 
of  phonological  development,  were  effaced  by  the  adoption  of  one 
form  as  sole  verb -stem. 

348.  We  will  first  discuss  the  present  stem— upon  which  were 
usually  formed  the  present  indicative,  the  present  subjunctive,  the 
present  participle,  the  imperfect  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  per¬ 
fect  indicative  (of  weak  verbs),  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (of 
weak  verbs). 

1)  A  VL.  stem-vowel  often  developed  differently  according 
as  it  was  or  was  not  stressed.  For  example,  lavas  >  lèves  (52.  1), 
but  lavâtis^>  lavez  (87);  amas  Jaimes  (53.  1),  but  amâtis  >  amez 
(87).  But  toward  the  end  of  the  first  OF.  period  such  differences 
8 
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began  to  be  effaced  by  the  influence  of  analogy.  And  since  there 
were  only  nine  stem-stressed  forms  (the  1st,  2d,  3d  singular  and  3d 
plural  of  the  present  indicative  and  present  subjunctive,  and  the  2d 
singular  of  the  imperative),  and  a  much  greater  number  of  ending- 
stressed  forms,  the  vowel  of  the  latter  forms  w7as  almost  always 
adopted  for  the  stressed  syllables  of  the  former  :  for  example,  laf, 
laves,  lavet,  lavent,  etc.,  instead  of  normal  lêf,  lèves,  level,  lèvent,  etc. 
The  verb  aimer,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  make  universal  the  vowel 
of  the  stem-stressed  forms,  and  ca.  1100  we  frequently  find  forms  like 
aimez  instead  of  normal  amez. 

2)  Many  YL.  verbs  contained  an  i  between  stem  and  ending 
in  certain  of  their  forms  (the  corresponding  CL.  verbs  have  sometimes 
%,  sometimes  ë — cf.  the  last  paragraph  of  16-20):  for  example,  VL. 
facio,  tacio  (CL  .facto,  tacëo ).  This  is  called  the  ‘  derivative  vowel.  ’ 

a)  In  a  great  many  verbs  this  derivative  vowel  developed 
normally  :  facio  ^>fats  [fax']  (198). 

b)  In  other  verbs  the  derivative  vowel  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  trace,  from  analogy  with  the  forms  of  the  verb  which 
contained  no  derivative  vowel  ;  this  disappearance  took  place,  in  most 
cases,  during  the  YL.  period  :  YL.  *parto  (CL.  partio )  >  OF.  part 
{partio  would  have  given  pars  by  195). 

3)  Differences  in  stress,  or  differences  in  the  vowels  of 
endings,  often  caused  a  YL.  stem  to  develop  differently  in  regard  to 
its  final  consonant.  For  example,  débitas  >  dûtes  (122.  2.  b),  but 
dobitâtis  >  dadez  (122.  2.  c);  pasco  >>  pais  (146),  but  pascat  > 
pastset  \_paschet\  (142.  1).  Many  (but  by  no  means  all — cf.  339. 
Note)  such  resultant  differences  were  effaced  early  in  the  first  OF. 
period  by  universalizing  one  or  the  other  result.  No  manuscript  con¬ 
tains  the  form  dudez  ;  by  the  time  writing  of  Old  French  became 
common,  the  analogical  form  dutez  had  taken  its  place.  Likewise  the 
analogical  present  subjunctive  paisset  early  appears  beside  the  normal 
form  paschet,  and  eventually  causes  the  entire  disappearance  of  the 
latter. 

4)  A  few  verbs  show  very  great  irregularities  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  present  stem,  due  to  various  causes.  For  example,  YL. 
abio  (CL.  habèo)  would  normally  have  become  OF.  adze  (191); 
instead,  the  OF.  form  is  ai,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  an  inter¬ 
mediate  YL.  form  *ayo  (with  irregular  disappearance  of  the  labial, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  was  so  very  frequently  used 
with  very  little  stress — a  phenomenon  of  syntactic  phonology,  cf.  the 
third  paragraph  of  10-11),  which  became  ai  (151). 

349.  The  stems  of  the  YL.  strong  perfects  and  imperfect  sub¬ 
junctives  usually  developed  normally,  with  the  result  that  in  OF. 
they  often  showed  within  themselves  differences  of  stem- vowels.  For 
example,  misi  ) >  mis  (36),  but  misésti  (CL.  mïsïstï )  >  mçsis  (43  ;  81. 
Note).  We  find,  however,  many  irregularities  in  the  development 
of  YL.  strong  perfects  and  imperfect  subjunctives,  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  influence  of  analogy.  For  example,  YL.  *presit  (CL. 
prëhëndït )  ]>  prist,  instead  of  prêist,  as  we  should  expect  from  39.  1  ; 
this  irregularity  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  form  pris 
(<*presi)  where  the  i  is  normal  (43). 

350.  Although  most  strong  past  participle  stems  developed  nor¬ 
mally,  many  underwent  analogical  influences.  OF.  dit,  for  example, 
cannot  have  come  directly  from  YL.  dectu  (CL.  dictum ),  which  would 
have  given  dêit  by  44.  Probably  dectu  did  give  dêit,  and  dêit  was 
then  changed  to  dit  from  analogy  with  the  perfect  dis  (<  dixi),  where 
the  i  was  normal  (38);  and  also,  perhaps,  from  analogy  with  the  past 
participle  escrit  (<  escriptu ). 

Conjugation  during  the  Second  Old  French  Period 

The  following  paradigms  present  the 
forms  of  ca.  1100.  Each  paradigm  is 
followed  by  a  statement  of  analogical 
changes  during  the  second  period.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  mention 
normal  changes  only  when  there  seems 
to  be  some  especial  reason  for  so  doing  ; 
be  it  constantly  borne  in  mind,  how- 
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ever,  that  all  the  paradigms  develop  * 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  207- 
282,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  again,  we 
shall  avoid  further  mention  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  described  in  348,  although  some 
of  them  did  not  reach  completion  until 
well  into  the  second  period. 

Weak,  I 

351.  Cf.  338.  1.  During  the  second  period  Weak,  I  was  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  by  OF.  verbs  which  did  not  come  from  VL. 
verbs,  but  were  formed  anew  by  processes  of  word-formation  (cf.  12. 
Note)  :  for  example,  OF.  fester  was  formed  by  adding  the  infinitive 
ending  -er  to  the  stem  of  the  OF.  word  feste  (<(  VL.  festa ),  there 
having  been,  probably,  no  VL.  verb  festare. 

352.  Present  Indicative 


chant 

entr  ç 

trait 

chant  çs 

entr  çs 

trait  çs 

chant  çt 

entr  çt 

trait  çt 

chant  ôns 

entr  ôns 

trait  ôns 

chant  ëz 

entr  ez 

trait  iez 

chant  çnt 

e7itr  çnt 

trait  çnt 

Cf.  339.  During  the  second  period  1st  singulars  like  chant  and  trait 
more  and  more  frequently  added  ç  because  of  the  presence  of  that 
letter  in  both  the  2d  and  3d  singular,  and  also  from  analogy  with 
forms  like  entrç.  The  occasional  2d  plurals  in  -iez  were  soon  sup¬ 
planted  by  forms  in  - ez ,  from  analogy  with  the  much  greater  number 
of  verbs  with  2d  plural  in  -ez. 

353.  Present  Subjunctive 

chant  entr  ç  trait 

chant  s  [chanz]  entr  çs  trait  s 

chan  t  entr  çt  irai  t 


WEAK,  I 


trait  5ns 
trait  iêz 
trait  çnt 
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chant  ons 
chant  ez 
chant  çnt 


entr  5ns 
entr  ez 
entr  çnt 


Cf.  340.  During  the  second  period  the  endings  -ç,  -çs,  -çt  of  the  type 
entre  were  adopted  for  all  verbs,  in  which  change  the  analogy  of  the 
present  subjunctive  endings  of  the  other  conjugations  also  played  a 
part.  The  1st  plural  ending,  influenced  by  a  present  subjunctive 
1st  plural  ending  -iens  peculiar  to  some  of  the  OF.  dialects,  became 
-ions  (pronounced  -igns — cf.  254  and  277)  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  period.  By  that  time  -ëz  had  become  -iéz  from  analogy  with 
the  1st  plural. 

354.  Imperfect  Indicative 

chant  çç 

chant  ççs 

chant  çt 

chant  iiens 

chant  iiêts  \chantiiez\ 

chant  ççnt 

Cf.  341.  During  the  twelfth  century  the  imperfects  of  Weak,  I 
adopted  throughout  the  endings  of  Weak,  II.  For  subsequent 
development,  cf.  365. 

355.  Perfect  Indicative 


chant  ai 

trait  ai 

chant  as 

trait  as 

chant  at 

trait  at 

chant  âmçs 

trait  âmçs 

chant  astçs 

trait  astçs 

chant  ërçnt 

trait  iêrçnt 

Cf.  342.  1.  During  the  second  period  the  1st  plural  inserted  an  s 
(- asmes )  from  analogy  with  the  2d  plural  ;  this  change,  however,  was 
probably  purely  orthographical— cf.  129  and  280  ;  -ierent  was  soon 
replaced  by  -event  ;  cf.  the  last  sentence  of  352. 
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356.  Imperfect  Subjunctive 

chant  assç 
chant  assçs 
chant  ast 
chant  issons 
chant  isséiz 
chant  assçnt 

Cf.  343.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  -issons  and  -isseiz  are 
supplanted  by  -issions  and  -issiez  from  analogy  with  the  present  sub¬ 
junctive  (353). 

357.  Future  and  Conditional 


chant  çrâi 
chant  çras 
chant  çrat 
chant  çrôns 
chant  çrêiz 
chant  çrônt 


chant  çrêiç 

chant  çrêiçs 

chant  çrêit 

chant  çriiens 

chant  çriiêts  [ chanteriiez\ 

chant  çrêiçnt 


Cf.  337.  2.  b  ;  and  344.  3.  Toward  the  very  end  of  the  second 
period  -eiz  begins  to  yield  to  -çz  (from  earlier  -ez — cf.  211),  from 
analogy  with  the  present  indicative  2d  plural  ending.  For  the  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  the  conditional  endings,  which  are  identical  with 
the  imperfect  endings  of  Weak,  II,  cf.  365. 

358.  Imperative  :  chant  ç  (<  YL.  cânta ) 

chant  çns  (  <  cantàmus  ;  an  analogical  de¬ 
velopment — cf.  339) 
chant  ez  ( <^cantatis ) 

Cf.  337.  2.  d. 

359.  Infinitive  :  chant  ër  ;  trait  ier. 

Cf.  344.  1.  -ier  was  soon  replaced  by  -er  ;  cf.  the  last  sentence  of  352. 

360.  Present  Participle  :  chant  ant. 

Past  Participle  :  chant  et  ;  trait  iet 

Cf.  345  and  346.  -iet  was  soon  replaced  by  -et  ;  cf.  the  last  sentence 
of  352. 
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Irregular  Verbs  of  Weak,  I 

361.  Several  verbs,  although  they  possess  the  general  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Weak,  I,  are  in  some  forms  irregular.  For  example,  the  first 
singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  aler  is  v$is.  Evidently  this  form 
does  not  come  from  the  same  VL.  stem  as  does  the  infinitive — it  comes 
from  vado.  Furthermore,  its  development  from  vado  is  very  irregular. 
The  latter  would  have  given  normally  vet  (52.  1  ;  78.  2  ;  and  116)  : 
we  must  suppose,  first,  that  the  d  of  vado  became  silent  extremely 
early  because  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  (a  phenomenon  of  syn¬ 
tactic  phonology — cf.  the  third  paragraph  of  10-11);  secondly,  that 
vao  was  contracted  to  vp  for  the  same  reason  ;  thirdly,  that  -is  was 
added  from  analogy  with  a  few  very  common  verbs  like  OF.  nais 
(<  VL.  naseo )  where  the  -is  was  normal  (146). 

We  shall  adopt  the  following  method  of  presenting  the  Old 
French  irregular  verbs. 

We  shall  present  only  the  most  irregular  (431).  From  339.  Note, 
and  347-350,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  exceedingly  great  number  of 
OF.  verbs  were  irregular — many  more  than  in  modern  French,  where 
countless  irregularities  have  been  effaced  by  analogical  processes  ;  far 
too  many  to  be  given  in  a  grammar  of  this  scope.  Of  these  ‘  most 
irregular’  verbs  we  shall  give  the  forms  current  ca.  1100.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  irregularities.  Such  explanations  may  be 
found  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Schwan- Behrens  ;  as  the 
above  discussion  of  vois  shows,  they  are  out  of  place,  in  an  elementary 
grammar.  Nor  shall  we  discuss,  except  in  case  of  especial  need, 
development  during  the  second  period  ;  be  it  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  irregular  verbs  not  only  developed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  207-282,  but  also  shared  in  the  analogical 
changes  which  affected  regular  verbs.  We  shall  give  the  five  principal 
parts  of  the  verb  in  question.  From  these  principal  parts  all  regular 
forms  of  the  verb  may  then  be  inferred  :  from  the  infinitive  stem  may 
be  inferred  the  future  and  conditional,  by  adding  the  future  and 
conditional  endings  ;  from  the  present  participle  stem  may  be  inferred 
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the  imperfect  indicative,  the  present  subjunctive,  and  the  first  and 
second  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  the  appropriate 
endings  ;  from  the  past  participle  may  be  inferred  the  compound 
tenses,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  aveir  or  estre,  and  the  passive  tenses, 
by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  estre  ;  from  the  present  indicative  first 
singular  stem  may  be  inferred  the  second  and  third  singular  and 
third  plural  of  that  tense,  and  the  three  persons  of  the  imperative  are 
normally  identical  in  form  with  the  first  singular,  the  first  plural,  and 
the  second  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  excepting  that  in  the  first 
conjugation  the  second  singular  imperative  adds  -ç  to  the  present 
indicative  first  singular  stem  ;  from  the  perfect  first  singular  stem  may 
be  inferred  the  remainder  of  that  tense,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive. 
The  following  table  may  make  the  foregoing  more  clear  : 


Infinitive 

chant  er 

I 

Future 

chant  erai 
chant  eras 
chant  erat 
chant  erons 
chant  ereiz 
chant  eront 

Conditional 

chant  ereie 
chant  ereies 
chant  ereit 
chant  eriiens 
chant  eriiez 
chant  ereient 


Present  Participle 

chant  ant 

I 

Imperfect  Indicative 

chant  oe 
chant  oes 
chant  ot 
chant  Hens 
chant  iiez 
chant  oent 

Present  Subjunctive 

chant 

chant  s  [ chanz ] 
chan  t  (339.  Note) 
chant  ons 
chant  ez 
chant  ent 


Past  Participle 

chant  et 


Present  Indicative 

^ chant 

i 

chant  es 
chant  et 
chant  ons 
chant  ez 
chant  ent 

Imperative 

**  chant  e 
^  chant  ons 
chant  ez 


Perfect  Indicative 

chant  ai 

I 

chant  as 
chant  at 
chant  ames 
chant  astes 
chant  erent 

Imperfect  Subjunctivi 

chant  asse 
chant  asses 
chant  ast 
chant  issons 
chant  isseiz 
chant  assent 
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Adopting  the  arrangement  of  the  above  table,  we  shall  give  all 
uninfer  able— that  is,  all  irregular — forms  of  a  verb  in  their  places 
in  it,  letting  blank  places  imply  regular  forms.  We  shall  never 
give  the  conditional,  for  its  stem  is  invariably  identical  with  the 
future  stem.  When  a  verb  forms  its  compound  tenses  with  the 
auxiliary  estre,  we  shall  give  the  first  singular  of  the  past  indefi¬ 
nite  immediately  under  the  past  participle  ;  when  with  aveir, 
we  shall  leave  that  space  blank  (it  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
those  OF.  verbs  which  usually  take  estre  are  sometimes  found 
with  aveir).  Often  a  tense  is  irregular  in  regard  to  the  stem  from 
which  we  expect  to  infer  it,  but  within  itself  regular — in  other 
terms,  all  of  its  forms  have  exactly  the  same  irregular  stem  :  of 
such  tenses  only  the  1st  singular  will  be  given. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  tenses  are 
merely  inferred,  not  in  any  sense  derived,  from  the  principal  parts. 
The  above  table  is  intended  merely  as  an  aid  to  the  memory  ;  its 
arrangement  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  laws  governing  verb 
development. 

In  the  irregular  verb  paradigms,  phonetic  symbols  and  diacritic 
marks  are  used  only  when  their  omission  might  involve  the 
student  in  difficulty.  Cf.  the  remark  immediately  preceding  337. 
If  the  stem-vowTel  of  the  infinitive  recurs  in  other  forms  of  the  verb, 
it  is  phonetically  transcribed  only  in  the  infinitive  :  for  example,  in 
the  verb  doner,  the  o  is  written  5  only  in  the  infinitive,  though  it  is  to 
be  pronounced  5  (of  course  only  when  followed  immediately  by  n) 
throughout  the  verb.  If  several  forms  of  a  tense  contain  the  same 
difficult  sound,  it  is  phonetically  transcribed  only  in  the  first  singular  : 
for  example,  in  the  present  subjunctive  of  aler ,  oi  is  written  only  in 
the  first  singular,  though  it  is  to  be  pronounced  qi  throughout  that 
tense,  d  and  t  are  invariably  distinguished  from  d  and  t. 
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alert  origin  alant  alei 

vÿis  alai 

unknown) 

vais  vas 

sui  a  let 

vait  va 

a  Io  ns 

irai 

alez 

f 

vont 

vfyise 

aille  (pronounced 

voises  . 

ailles  al'ç — 200) 

voiset  voist 

aillet 

va  vas 

voisons 

aillons 

alons 

voisez 

ailliez 

alez 

voisent 

aillent 

• 

doner  (  <  donâre ) 

douant 

donet 

doins  donai 

dones 

donet 

donerai 

dôinse 

douons 

or 

doinses 

douez 

donrai 

doinst 

douent 

or 

doinsons 

dorrai 

doinsez 

doinsent 

done 

pruver  (  <prç  bare  ) 

pruvant 

pruvet 

f ,  , 

prüts  pruvai 

\_pruver,  prover , 

pruçves 

and  prouver — 91] 

prü'isse 

pruevet 

pruvons 

pruvez 

pruevent 


prueve 


Exactly  like  pruver  are  inflected  ruver  and  truver 
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Weak,  II.  a 

362.  Cf.  338.  1.  Weak,  II.  a,  unlike  Weak,  I  (351),  was  not 
augmented  during  the  second  period.  On  the  contrary,  during  the 
second  period  many  verbs  originally  in  II.  a,  adopted  the  endings  of 
II.  b. 

363.  Present  Indicative 


part 

part  s  [ parz ] 
par  t 
part  5ns 
part  ëts  [ partez] 
part  çnt 


cuçvr  ç  (<(VL.  *cçpero  =  CL.  côôpërïo;  cf.  348.  1) 

cuçvr  çs 

cuçvr  çt 

c\ivr  5ns 

c\ivr  ëts  [ ouvrez ] 

cuçvr  çnt 


Cf.  339.  During  the  second  period  the  type  cuevre  did  not  influence 
the  type  part  (352)  :  part ,  parz ,  part  remain  without  ç.  Verbs  of  the 
type  part  add  during  the  thirteenth  century  an  -s  to  the  1st  singular 
( part  s  \_parz~\  )  from  analogy  with  the  corresponding  form  of  II.  b 
(373).  The  occasional  2d  plurals  in  -iez  were  soon  supplanted  by 
forms  in  -ez — cf.  352. 

364.  Present  Subjunctive 


part  ç 

part  çs 

part  çt 

part  5ns 

part  ëts  [ partez j 

part  çnt 

Cf.  340.  During  the  second  period  -ions  and  -iez  are  adopted  (353). 


365.  Imperfect  Indicative 

part  êiç 

part  éiçs 

part  êit 

part  iiens 

part  iiéts  [_partiiez] 

part  êiçnt 
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Cf.  341.  The  dissyllabic  endings  -i-iens  and  -i-iez  soon  became 
monosyllabic  -iens  and  -iêz  ;  then  for  the  former  was  substituted  -içnsf 
by  analogy  with  the  ending  of  the  1st  plural  present  subjunctive 
(353). 

366.  Perfect  Indicative 

part  i 
part  is 
part  it 
part  jmçs 
part  istçs 
part  irçnt 

Cf.  342.  1.  - ismes  was  adopted  during  the  second  period  (355). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  the  1st  singular  added  -s  from  analogy 
with  Strong,  II  (386). 


367.  Imperfect  Subjunctive 

part  issç 
part  issçs 
part  ist 
part  issôns 

part  issêits  \_partisseiz~\ 
part  issçnt 


Cf.  343.  -issions  and  - 

issiez  are  adopted  during  the  second  period 

(356). 

368.  Future  and  Conditional 

part  irai 

part  irêiç 

part  iras 

part  irêiçs 

part  irat 

part  iréit 

part  irons 

part  iriiens 

part  ireiz 

part  iriiêts  [partiriiez'] 

part  iront 

part  iréiçnt 

Cf.  337.  2.  b  ;  and  344. 

3.  For  the  subsequent  development  of  these 

endings,  cf.  357. 
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369. 

part 

part  ons 
part  ez 


Imperative 

cuçvr  ç  (<.  VL.  *cf>peri — cf.  348.  1) 
cyvr  ons 
cyvr  ez 


Cf.  337.  2.  d.  The  plural  endings  have  been  explained  in  339, 
Verbs  of  the  type  part  add,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an  -s  to  the  2d 
singular  ( part  s  [parz]  )  from  analogy  with  the  corresponding  form  of 
IL  b  (373). 

370.  Infinitive  :  part  ir.  Cf.  344.  1. 

371.  Present  Participle:  part  ant.  Cf.  345. 

Past  Participle  :  part  it.  Cf.  346. 


37 1£. 


Irregular  Verbs  of  Weak,  II.  a 


1)  bulir  (<  bollire)  bulant  bulit 
[ bulir ,  bolir, 
and  boulir — 91] 

bul'e  [buille] 

buldrai 


b.ul'  [buiT]  bull 

buls 

bult  Imperative 

bidons  bul 

bulez 

bul'ent  [buillent] 


2)  coillir  (  <*c2llegire)  coillant  coillit 
(pronounced  cgl'ir) 

cuçl'e  [cueille] 

coldrai  [< coildrai ] 


cufyl!  [cueif\  coilli 

cuelz 

cuelt 

cql'ons  [coitions] 
cpl'iez  (339) 
cuel'ent  [cueillent] 


3)  ouvrir  (  <C  *cç  périr  è)  ouvrant  ouvert  cuçvre  cuvri 

[ouvrir,  covrir, 
and  couvrir — 91] 

cuçvre 

cuevres 

ouvrirai  cuevret 

ouvrons 
ouvrez 
cuevrent 
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Like  ouvrir  is  inflected  sufrir ,  excepting  that  the  stem  syfr-  is  invariable. 

4)  éissir  (  <C  çxîre)  eissant  eissüt  is  eissi 

is 

ist 

eistrai  sui  eièsüt  eissons 

eissiez  (339) 
issent 

As  infinitive  we  find  also  eistre.  Throughout  the  verb  êi  may  be 
replaced  by  i  :  issir,  etc. 


5)  falir{  <C  *fallire )  falant  falit 


fâudrai  (174) 


fal'e  \_ faille] 


Exactly  like  falir  is  inflected  salir. 

6)  ferirÇ  <fferire)  ferant  ferit 


fal'  [fail]  fali 

fâus 

faut  Imperative 
falons  fal 
falez 
fal'ent 

fier  fieri 


ferrai 


7  )  hadir(  <*hatire) 


fiêre 

fieres 

fieret 

ferons 

ferez 

fièrent 

hadant 


h  adit 


hadrai 


hatse  [hace] 


liais  kadi 

liez 

het 

hadons 

hadez 

hedent 


8)  odir(<i  audire) 


odrai 


9  )  ofrir  (  <  *gjfgrire  ) 


ofrçrai 

10)  ves  tir(<c  vestire  ) 
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odant  odit 

çi 

odi 

giyç  [ oie — 151] 

gz 

çt 

gdons 

çiyçs 

g  dez 

gdent 

giygns  [oiions] 
giyiçz  (340) 
çiyçnt 

gz 

ofrant  ofçrt 

ofre 

ofri 

vestant  vestüt 

vest 

vesti 

Weak,  IL  b 


372.  Cf.  338.  1.  This  class  was  during  the  second  period  aug¬ 
mented  by  processes  similar  to  those  which  augmented  Weak,  I  (cf. 
351)  ;  and  by  the  transference  into  it  of  several  verbs  which  during 
the  first  period  had  belonged  to  II.  a. 


373.  The  following  tenses  differ  from  II.  a  : 


Pres.  Ind.  fen  is 

Pres.  Subj.  fen  issç 

fen  is 

fen  issçs 

fen  ist 

fen  issçt 

fen  issgns 

fen  issgns 

fen  issiêz 

fen  issiêz 

fen  issçnt 

fen  issçnt 

Imperf.  Ind.  fen  issêiç 
fen  issêiçs 

Pres.  Part,  fen  issânt 

fen  issêit 

Imperative  fen  is  (<  VL.  * finisce ) 

fen  issiiens 

fen  issgns  ] 

|  (analogical 

fen  issiiêts  [- 

■iieé]  .  .  / 

>•  developments 

fen  isséiçnt 

fen  issiez  ) 

i  — cf.  339) 
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Cf.  339  :  340  ;  341  ;  345  ;  and  337.  2.  d.  The  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  endings  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  endings 
of  II.  a. 


3731.  Irregular  Verb  of  Weak,  IL  b 


guarir(  <C  *gwarire)  guarissant  guarit  guaris  guari 
(pronounced  garir ) 
guarrai 

Weak,  III  (338.  1) 


374.  Present  Indicative  Present  Subjunctive 


rent 

rent  s  [ renz ] 
ren  t 
rend  dns 
rend  èts  [rendez~\ 
rend  çnt 


rend  ç 

rend  çs 

rend  çt 

rend  ôns 

rend  èts  [rendez] 

rend  çnt 


Cf.  339  and  340.  The  subsequent  development  was  identical  with 
that  of  verbs  of  II.  a — cf.  363  and  364. 


375. 


Cf.  341. 

376. 


Imperfect  Indicative 

rend  êiç 

rend  éiçs 

rend  éit 

rend  iibis 

rend  iiets\rendiiez~\ 

rend  éiçnt 

For  subsequent  development,  cf.  365. 

Perfect  Indicative 

rend  i 
rend  is 
rend  iet 
rend  tmçs 
rend  istçs 
rend  iédrçnt 
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Cf.  342.  2.  During  the  thirteenth  century  the  3d  singular  and  the 
3d  plural  adopted  the  endings  of  II.  a,  and  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  endings  was  the  same  as  for  verbs  of  II.  a  (366). 


377.  Imperfect  Subjunctive 

rend  issf 

rend  issçs 

rend  itt 

rend  issons 

rend  isseits  [ rendisseiz ] 

rend  issçnt 

Cf.  343.  For  subsequent  development,  cf.  367. 


37S.  Future  and  Conditional 


rend  rai 

rend  réiç 

rend  ras 

rend  rêiçs 

rend  rat 

rend  reit 

rend  rôns 

rend  riiens 

rend  rêiz 

rend  riiêis  [ rendriiez'] 

rend  ront 

rend  réiçnt 

Cf.  337.  2.  b  ;  and  344.  3.  For  subsequent  development,  cf.  357. 

379.  Imperative:  ren<(< VL.  rende ) 

7  end  ons  j  ana]0gjca|  developments — cf.  339. 
rend  ez  J 

Cf.  337.  2.  d.  For  subsequent  development,  cf.  369. 

380.  Infinitive  :  rend  rç.  Cf.  344.  1. 

381.  Present  Participle:  rend  ant.  Cf.  345. 

Past  Participle  :  rend  üt.  Cf.  346. 
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381£.  Irregular  Verbs  of  Weak,  III 

1)  nâistre«*nâscere')  naissant  (136)  net  nais  nasqui 

and  nais  (pronounced 
nascüt  naist  naski ) 

liaisons  nasquis 
naissiez  nasquit 

sui  net  (339)  nasqujmçs 
naissent  nasquistçs 
nasquirçnt 

2)  veintre«  veneer e)  veinquant  veincüt  veine  veinqui 

(pronounced  vçintre )  veins  (The  re- 

veint  mainder 

veinquons  of  the 
veinquiez  tense 
(339)  like 
veinquent  nasqui ) 

3)  vivre«  vfvere)  vivant  vescüt  vif  vesqui 

(339.  (The  Ve- 

Note)  mainder 

of  the  tense 
like  nasqui) 

Strong  Verbs 

382.  The  strong  verbs  are  all  irregular  verbs  :  some  are  so  inas¬ 
much  as  they  depart,  in  their  non-perfect-stem  tenses,  from  the 
paradigms  of  Weak,  III  (cf.  the  last  sentence  of  338);  others, 
inasmuch  as  they  depart,  in  their  perfects,  from  the  paradigms  of  382, 
386,  and  404  ;  still  others  are  irregular  in  both  respects  ;  and  the 
few  which  are  irregular  in  neither  of  these  respects  are  nevertheless 
usually  considered  as  irregular  verbs  because  of  their  past  participles, 
for  so  varied  are  strong  past  participles  (cf.  346  and  350)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  upon  a  satisfactory  norm  for  them.  We  shall  present 
the  strong  verbs,  then,  in  the  manner  explained  in  361.  We  shall 
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not  need  to  give  every  strong  verb,  as  quite  often  one  is  the  model  for 
several  others.  In  order  to  find  by  which  model  a  strong  verb  is 
inflected,  the  reference  list  of  irregular  verbs  (431)  may  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

Since  the  strong  verbs  fall  naturally  into  three  classes,  not  only 
because  of  differences  of  VL.  provenience,  but  also  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  resultant  OF.  forms  (cf.  338.  2),  we  shall  present  them 
in  three  lists.  Before  each  list  we  shall  give  paradigms  (of  ca.  1100) 
for  the  perfect  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  class  in 
question. 

Strong,  I 
Perfect  Indicative 

vit 

vçd  is 
vi  t 
vçd  jmçs 
vçd  istçs 
vid  rçnt 

Cf.  338.  2  ;  342.  3  ;  349.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  period  the 
1st  singular  added  -s  from  analogy  with  the  corresponding  form  of 
Strong,  II  (386),  thereby  becoming  ms  (274).  -imes  becomes  -ismes 
(355).  Remember  what  is  said  in  the  remark  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  351  in  regard  to  second  period  phonological  development  : 
vçdis,  for  example,  becomes  vis  by  271  and  273. 

383.  Imperfect  Subjunctive 

vçd  issç 
vçd  issçs 
vçd  ist 
vçd  issôns 
vçd  issêiz 
vçd  issçnt 
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Cf.  343.  During  the  second  period  these  endings  developed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  like  endings  explained  in  367. 


384.  Strong,  I  consists  of  only  three  verbs  :  vedeir  ;  venir  ;  and 
tenir  (<(  YL.  *tenire  =  CL.  tënëre ),  which  is  conjugated  exactly  like 
venir ,  excepting  that  its  past  indefinite  is  ai  tçnüt. 


vedeir  (  <  vedêre ) 

vedant  vedüt 

vêi 

veiz 

veit 

vit 

veie  (pronounced 
— 151) 

vedons 

vedez 

veident 

veit 

vedons 

vedez 

vedisce 

385. 

venir (  <C  venire ) 

venant  vçnüt 

vjn  \ying~\ 

vin 

sui  vçnüt 

viens 

vient 

vçnis 

vint 

vaudrai  [vendrai] 

viene  [ vieigne — 203] 

vçnons 

vçnimes 

vienes 

vçnez 

vçnistes 

vienet 

venons  [yeignons] 
vçniez 

vienent 

vlndrent 

vienent 

vien 

vçnons 

vçnez 

vçnisse 
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Strong,  II 

386, 

Perfect  Indicative 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

mi  s 

düi  s 

plain  s 

mç  sis 

dui  sis 

plain  sis 

mi  st 

dui  st 

plain  st 

mç  sïmçs 

dui  sïmçs 

plain  sïmçs 

mç  sistçs 

dui  sistçs 

plain  sistçs 

mi  strçnt 

dui  strçnt 

plain  strçnt 

Cf.  338.  2  ;  342.  3  ; 

349.  In  the  three  verbs  given  above  the  end- 

ings  are  exactly  the 

same.  Why,  then,  are 

three  paradigms  neces- 

sary?  Partly  because  of  differences  (between  Type  1  on  the  one  hand 
and  Types  2  and  3  on  the  other)  in  handling  the  stem-vowel,  but 
mainly  because  they  represent  the  points  of  departure  of  three  different 
lines  of  development  during  the  second  period  :  (1)  Verbs  ending  in 
-is,  from  analogy  with  the  perfect  of  vedeir  (382),  came  to  be  con¬ 
jugated  as  follows  :  mi  s,  mç  is  (>  mis  by  271),  mi  st,  mç  tmçs,  mç 
istçs,  mi  rçnt.  (2)  Verbs  in  -uis  (and  a  few  others  of  various  end¬ 
ings),  from  analogy  with  Weak,  II.  a  (366),  came  to  be  conjugated 
as  follows  :  düi  sis,  dui  sis,  dui  sit,  dui  simes,  dui  sistes,  dui  sirent. 
(3)  Verbs  in  -ns,  adopting  the  endings  of  Weak,  II.  a,  and  their  own 
present-stems,  came  to  be  conjugated  as  follows  :  plan  is\_plaignis~\ , 
plan  is,  plan  it,  plan  imes,  plan  istes,  plan  irent.  Of  course  - imes 
became  -ismes  (355). 

387.  Imperfect  Subjunctive 


Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

mç  sissç 

düi  sisse 

plain  sisse 

me  sissçs 

dui  sisses 

plain  sisses 

me  sist 

dui  sist 

plain  sist 

me  sissons 

dui  sissons 

plain  sissons 

me  sisseiz 

dui  sisseiz 

plain  sisseiz 

me  sissçnt 

dui  sissent 

plain  sissent 
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Cf.  343.  The  subsequent  development  of  these  three  types  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  three  types  of  the  perfect  indicative,  as  explained  in 
386  :  mç  issç,  düi  sissç,  and  plan  issç  [plaignisse],  etc.  For  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  endings,  cf.  367. 

388. 

ardeir  «  ardêre')  ardant  ars  art  ars  (Type  2) 

arz 

arge  (pronounced  art 

ardze — 153)  ardons 

ardez 

ardent  (339.  Note) 

As  infinitive  we  find  also  ardre. 

Like  ardeir  is  conjugated  mçrdre  (<  *mçrdere),  excepting  that  its 
stem-vowel  is  always  ç,  and  that  it  has  no  infinitive  in  -eir.  Like 
ardeir  are  also  conjugated  espardre  (<^spargere),  s\crdre  (<  sorgere ), 
tçrdre  (<  tçrgere ),  tgrdre  (<^  *tgrcere),  excepting  that  their  infinitive 
stem -vowels  reappear  in  all  other  forms,  that  their  present  indicative 
2d  singulars  end  in  -s  ( espars ,  etc.  ),  and  that  they  have  no  infinitives 
in  -eir. 

389. 

crembre«*crçmere)  crçmant  crent 
(pronounced  crâmbre — 47.  2) 

cneme 
criemes 
criemet 
crçmons 
crçmez 
criement 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  all  forms  of  this  verb  become  by 
analogy  like  those  of  plaindre  (397)  :  infinitive  craindre  ;  present 
participle  crânant  [craignant]  ;  etc. 


crândrai  [prendrai] 


critn  crens(  Type  3) 

criens 

crient 

crçmons 

crçmez 

criement 

(339.  Note) 
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390. 

dire«  dicere ) 


disant  dit  di  dis 

dis  (Type  1) 

dit 

die  dîmçs  disons 


dient 


Bçnçdir  may  be  inflected  like  dire,  or  in  accordance  with  Weak,  II. 
b  ;  it  also  has  an  irregular  perfect  indicative  benesqui  (inflected  like 
nasqui — 381  J.  1),  and  an  irregular  past  participle  benedêit. 

Like  dire  is  conjugated  despire  (<  despécere) ,  excepting  that,  its 
present  indicative  plural  is  despisons ,  -iez,  -ent,  and  that  its  present 
subjunctive  is  despise,  etc. 


391. 

dilire  «  ducere)  duisant  duit  dui  duis 

(Type  2) 


duie 

Like  daire  are  conjugated  cuire  (<(  *cqcere),  eatruire  (<^*eslrugere')f 
and  luire  (<  *lucere ),  excepting  that  the  stems  of  their  present  sub¬ 
junctives  and  of  their  present  indicative  3d  plurals  end  in  s  {cuise, 
etc.) 


392. 

escrivre (  <C  escribere )  escrivant 

escrit  escrif 

escris 

escris 

escrçsis  etc. 

escrit 

escrivons 

escrivez 

escrçsisse 

escrivent  (339.  Note) 
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The  perfect  indicative,  although  inflected  ca.  1100  according  to  Type  1, 
did  not  develop  as  Type  1  did.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  period 
we  find  escrivis,  escrivis ,  escrivit,  etc. 

393. 


fâire«fâcere ) 

faisant  fait  faz  faiz  fis  (Type  1) 

fais 

fait 

fçrai 

face  (pronounced  fâimçs  faisons  fçsisse 

fatse — 198)  faitçs 

font 


fai 

f aimes  faisons 
faites 


394. 

maneir«manêre) 

manant 

mes 

main  \maing~\ 

mes 

mândrai 

mâne  \inaigne~\ 

mains 
/  . 

maint 

manons 

masis 

mèst 

masimes 

manez 

mâinent 

masures 

mëstrent 

main 

mosisse 

During  the  second  period  this  verb  became  in  all  its  forms  like  plaindre 
(397).  Cf.  389. 

395. 

metre(  <  méttere)  metant  mis  met 

wm(  Type  1) 

mete 


mçsisse 
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390. 


OCldrey<*aucidere')  ocidant  ocis 
(pronounced 
gtsidrç ) 


397. 

plaindre(<lplângere)  planant  plaint 
plaignant] 


ocit 
ociz 
ocit 

ocidons 
ocidez 

ocident^ 339.  Note) 


ocis 

(Type  1) 
ocçsisse 


p  lain  [  p  laing]  p  lains 
plains  (Type  3) 

plaint 

plânons\_ plaignons] 
planiez  [ plaigniez ] 
planent  \_plaignent] 


Li kç,  plaindre  are  conjugated  all  verbs  in  - aindre ,  - oindre ,  and  -oindre. 


398. 


prendre (  <  prêndere ) 

prenant  pris 

pren 

pris 

(pronounced  prdndre ) 

(pro- 

nounced 

(Type  X) 

prçne  [pr  eigne] 

j or an) 

prçsisse 

399. 

querre«  quçrere) 

quçrant  quis 

auiêr 

quis 

(pronounced  Jcçrrç 

(Type  1) 

—154) 

quiére 

quieres 

quieret 

quçrons 

quçsisse 

qaçrez 

quierent 

As  infinitive  we  find  also  quçrir . 
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400. 

ridre«  ^rîdere)  ridant  ris  rit  ris( Type  1) 

riz 

rit 

ridons  rçsisse 

ridez 

rident  ( 339.  Note) 


Like  ridre  are  conjugated  clçdre  (<  clâudere ),  cônclüdre  (<  cçn- 
cludere'),  and  escoudre  (<  excotere'),  excepting  that  their  infinitive 
stem -vowels  reappear  in  all  other  forms. 


401. 


sedeir«  sedêre)  sedant 

siéde 

sièdes 

siedet 

sedons 

sedez 

siedent 

402. 


sis  siêt  sis  (Type  1) 

siez 

siet  sesisse 

sedons 

sedez 

siedent( 339.  Note) 


soldre(<  sQlvere) 

solvant  soit 

suÿ!  \_sueif\ 

and 

suçls 

sols 

suçlt 

sçl'e  [soillé] 

suions 

sylez 

403. 

suçlent 

suçl 

traire (  <  * trâgere ) 

traiant  trait 

irai 

so  /«(Type  2) 


trais  (  Type  2) 
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Strong,  III 

404.  The  verbs  of  this  class  are  all  alike  as  regards  their  proveni¬ 
ence — their  perfects  all  coming  from  YL.  perfects  in  - ui — but  from  the 
OF.  standpoint,  on  account  of  numerous  small  differences  both  in  end¬ 
ings  and  stems,  they  must  be  divided  into  five  types.  All  of  these 
types  (except  Type  4)  differ  from  Strong,  I  and  Strong,  II,  inasmuch 
as  in  practically  all  of  their  perfect  indicative  and  imperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  endings  ü  is  present,  and  in  all  of  them  s  is  absent.  Type  4, 
as  far  as  the  OF.  forms  of  ca.  1100  are  concerned,  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  of  Strong,  I,  but  in  provenience  and  second  period  develop¬ 
ment  it  is  of  Strong,  III.  Notice  that  Type  5  is  strong  (338)  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  Vulgar  Latin  ;  in  Old  French  it  has  no  stem- 
stressed  forms. 

Perfect  Indicative 


Type  1 

(n(<  âbui) 
g  üs 
gu  t 
g  ümçs 
g  üstçs 
gu  rçnt 


Type  2 

diu(<(  dêbui ) 
dç  üs 
du  t 
dç  ümçs 
dç  üstçs 
dü  rçnt 


Type  3 

nüi«  ngcui ) 
ng  üs 
nü  t 
ng  ümçs 
ng  üstçs 
nü  rçnt 


Type  4 

vgil(<C  vÿlui) 

vgl  js  [ yul -,  vol-,  and 

vgl  t  voul-,  cf.  91] 

v\il  ïmçS 

v'gl  istçs 

vgl  drçnt 


Type  5 

val  üi«vâlui) 
val  üs 
val  üt 
val  ümçs 
val  üstçs 
val  ürçnt 


Cf.  338.  2  ;  342.  3  ;  349.  During  the  second  OF.  period,  voil 
(which  was  the  only  verb  of  Type  4)  was  completely  assimilated  to 
Type  5,  becoming  v'glüi  (231),  v]ilüs,  etc.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
period  all  the  1st  singulars  adopted  the  ending  -üs,  from  analogy  with 
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Strong,  II  :  for  example,  valus.  All  the  1st  plurals  inserted  an  5 
(355).  The  ending-stressed  forms  of  Types  1,  2,  and  3  became  üs 
[eus'] ,  ümçs,  üstçs  ;  dus,  dümçs,  düstçs  ;  nus,  nümçs,  nüstçs  ;  in  Type 
2  these  developments  were  normal  (271);  in  Types  1  and  3  they  were 
from  analogy  with  Type  2. 


405.  Imperfect  Subjunctive 


Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

ç  ÜSSÇ 

dç  üssç 

nç  üssç 

0  ÜSSÇS 

de  üssçs 

no  üssçs 

0  list 

de  üst 

no  üst 

0  üssôns 

de  üssçns 

no  üssçns 

0  üsséiz 

de  üsséiz 

no  üsséiz 

0  üssçnt 

de  üssçnt 

no  üssçnt 

Type  4 

Type  5 

v\il  issç 

val  üssç 

vul  issçs 

val  üssçs 

vul  ist 

val  üst 

vul  issçns 

val  üssçns 

vul  isséiz 

val  üsséiz 

vul  issçnt 

val  üssçnt 

The  pretonic  vowels  of  Types  1,  2,  and  3  developed 

Cf.  343  ;  349. 

as  did  the  pretonic  vowels  of  the  perfect  indicatives  (404).  During 
the  second  period  - ussons  and  -usseiz  became  -ussions  and  -ussiez  (356). 


406. 

aveir«  obère') 


avant 

çüt 

ai 

oï(Type  1) 

and 

and 

as 

aiant 

çüt 

at 

(pronounced 

avons 

ousse 

âiyant — 152) 

avez 

ont 

aveie 
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aies 

aions 

aie  (pronounced  aiiez 

aies  âiyç — 151) 

ait 

aions 

aiiez  (340) 
aient 

407. 


béivre(<i  bêbere ) 

bçvant 

bçüt 

beif 

bui 

(339. 

(Type  2) 

Note) 

bçvrai 

beive 

beives 

beivet 

bçoons 

bçvez 

beivent 

beusse 

408. 

chadeir  «  *cadêre) 

chçdant 

chçdüt 

chiêt 

chçdi 

chiez 

chedis 

chiêde 

chiet 

chedit 

chadrai 

chiedes 

chçdons 

chedimes 

and 

chiedet 

chçdez 

chedistes 

chçdrai 

chçdons 

chiedent 

chedirent 

chçdez 
chie  dent 

(339.  Note) 

As  far  as  these  OF.  forms  of  ca.  1100  are  concerned,  chadeir  is  an 
irregular  verb  of  Weak,  II.  a.  But  during  the  second  period  it 
adopted,  in  the  perfect  indicative  and  imperfect  subjunctive,  the  end¬ 
ings  of  Strong,  III,  Type  5. 
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409. 

conoistre«  cçnnoscere)  conoissant  conçut  conois  conui 


(pronounced  cçnôistre ) 

and 

(Type  3) 

conçut 

conousse 

410. 

créidre«  credere) 

crçdant 

crçdüt 

creit 

crui 

creiz 

crçdus 

creit 

(Type  2) 

crçdrai 

creide 

crçdons 

creides 

crçdez 

creidet 

creident 

crçdusse 

crçdons 

(339.  Note) 

crçdez 

creident 

411. 

créistre(  <icréscere) 

creissant 

crçût 

creis 

crui 

(Type  2) 

412. 

creusse 

curre{<i.correre) 

currant 

currüt  cur 

currui 

[ curre ,  corre, 
and  courre — 66] 

curs 

curt 

currons 

currez 

current 

(Type  5) 

As  infinitive  we  find  also,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  period,  curir. 


413. 

deveiri  <  debêre ) 
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devant 

dçüt 

dêi 

dui 

, -  -A 

dels 

(Type  2) 

deie  deû’e 

deit 

deies  deives 

devons 

deiet  deivet 

devez 

deusse 

deions  devons 

deivent 

déliée (340)  devez 

deient  deivent 

deif 

Deie  is  pronounced  deii/f  (151) 

414. 

duleir«  dçlére) 

[ duleir ,  doleir, 
and  douleir — 91] 

duldrai 


415. 

ester (  <  estâre) 
esterai 


410. 

estuveir(  <*'estçpêre ) 
(an  impersonal 
verb — èe 
necessary *  ) 


deions  is  pronounced  dêiyôns  (152). 


dulant  dulïit 

duçl'e  \dueille\ 

duçl'es 

duçl'et 

dyl'ons  [duillons, 
dyl'iez  doillons,  and 
durent  douillons'] 

duÿ!\dueiï\  dului 

duçls  (Type  5) 

duçlt 

dydons 

datiez 

dnçlent 

daçl 

estant 

estçise 

estêt 

estais 

estas 

estât 

estons 

estez 

estçnt 

estai 

(Type  2) 

esteusse 

.  - 

esta 

estuvêit 

estuçt 

estüt 

estüissçt 

and 

estüist 

estçüst 
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41 


CO  *« 

**  ?o  si 
a  «Jo1  ^ 

•^.â.4 


*00  JO. 

<»J  «0 


•$ 


."tS  .ô 


1  V 


Vi  V  « 

CO  co  CO  00 


o.  o  o 


seions 
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418. 

gesir«jacêre ) 

gçsant 

gçût 

gis  jui (Type  2) 

(pronounced 

■ 

9is 

dzçzir — 150) 

gist 

gise 

gçsons  gçusse 

gçsiez(  339) 

gçrai 

gisent 

Like  gesir  is  conjugated  the  impersonal  verb  lêisir  (<  lecêre), 
excepting  that  wherever  gesir  has  gç-,  leisir  has  lei-. 

419. 

lire(  <  Içgere)  lisant  l§üt  li  Zm(Type  2) 

lis 

lit  leasse 
lisons 

lisiez(SSd) 

lisent 

Lire  has  also  a  perfect  indicative  and  imperfect  subjunctive  inflected 


by  Strong,  II,  Type  1  :  lis,  etc.  ; 

lesisse,  etc. 

420. 

mûrir (  <C  *mpr£re)  murant 

mçrt 

müir  mwrm(  Type  5) 

\inurir ,  morir, 

muçrs 

and  mourir — 91] 

muert 

/  # 

müire 

sui  mort 

murons 

murez 

muerent 

muer 

421. 

muveir{  <C  niçvêre)  muvant 

mçüi 

muçf  mm  (Type  3) 

[muveir,  moveir , 

and 

(339. 

and  mouveir — 91] 

mçüt 

Note) 

10 
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mu£ve  mousse 

mu  eves 

muevet 

muvons 

muvez 

muevent 

422. 


riuisir«nçcçre ) 

nuisant 

nçüt  nuis 

and 

mtî  (Type  3) 

nçüt 

nuirai 

nousse 

As  infinitive  we  find  also  nuire. 

423, 

pareir«  parère) 

parant 

parut  per 

parui  (Type 

paire  ' 

424. 


plaisir  (  <  placère) 

plaisant  plçüt 

plais 

ploi(T  ype  1) 

and 

plais 

plçüt 

plaist 

plairai 

p/a2e(pronounced 

plaisons 

plousse 

platsç — 198) 

plaisiez  (  339) 

plaisent 

As  infinitive  we  find  also  plaire. 

425. 


pluveir(  <  *plçvère) 

pluvant 

plçüt 

pluçf 

plui( Type  3) 

[ pluveir ,  ploveir, 

and 

(339. 

and  plouveir — 91] 

pluçve 

plueves 

pluevet 

pluvons 

pluvez 

pluevent 

plçüt 

Note) 

plousse 
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420. 


pudeir(  <  *pçtêre ) 

pudant  pQdüt  puis 

poi  (Type  1) 

[pudeir,  podeir 

puçz 

jjodus 

and  poudeir — 91] 

puet 

puisse  pudons 

puisses  pudez 

puisset  puist  puedent 

puissons 
puissiez  (  340) 

podusse 

427. 

puissent  No  imperative 

recëivre(<Crecépere) 

recevant  recçüt  recêif 

(339. 

recui( Type  2) 

Note) 

rçcçvrcti 

receive 

receusse 

receives 

receivet 

recevons 

recevez 

receivent 

As  infinitive  we  find  also  rçcçveir. 


428. 

saveir(  <  saper  e) 

sachant 

sçüt 

sâi 

soi  (Type  1) 

and 

ses 

sçüt 

set 

saveie 

savons 

sousse 

savez 

sevent 

sache ( pronounced 

satsç— 

-192.  1) 

saches 

sachons 

sachiez 
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429. 


valeir(  <  valêre ) 

valant 

valut  val'[yail~\  valui( Type  5) 

and 

vans 

vaillant 

vaut 

vaudrai^  174) 

valons 

valez 

valeie 

valent 

430. 

vaille  (  pronounced 
val'ç — 200) 

No  imperative 

vuleir (  <*vçlêre) 

vulant  vulüt 

vuÿ!  \yueif\  voi£(Type  4) 

\yuleir,  voleir, 

and 

vuçls 

and  vouleir — 91] 

vuillant 

vuçlt 

valons  vulisse 

v{ilez 

vuldrai 

vuleie 

vuçlent 

vuçl'e  [yueille’] 

vuÇUes 

vugl'es 

vyl'ons 

vuÿ!et 

vi^Viez  • 

vyl'ons  [yuillons,  voilions , 
vyl'iezÇ 340)  and  vouillons ] 
vufaVent 

Vuleir  also  had  a  perfect  indicative  and  imperfect  subjunctive  inflected 
according  to  Strong,  II  :  vgls>  vylsis,  etc.  ;  vylsisse,  etc. 

Reference  List  of  Irregular  Verbs 

431.  Following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  irregular  verbs  whose 
forms  have  been  given  in  tabular  form  (361)  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions.  We  have  thus  given  by  no  means  all  the  irregular  verbs  of 
Old  French.  Indeed,  a  regular  verb  being  one  all  of  whose  forms 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  principal  parts  (361),  almost  every  Old 
French  verb  of  ca.  1100  is  irregular  (339.  Note,  and  348).  Even 
chanter,  which  we  have  used  as  the  paradigm  for  Weak,  I,  is  irregu¬ 
lar  in  its  present  subjunctive  3d  singular,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
table  in  361.  It  being  impracticable,  therefore,  to  give  in  tabular 
form  all  the  irregular  verbs,  we  have  presented  only  those  possessing 
the  greatest  number  of  irregularities,  and  those  possessing  the  most 
unusual  irregularities.  We  have  not  given,  however,  any  verb  of 
very  rare  usage.  In  the  following  list  compounds  presenting  no 
peculiarity  are  omitted  if  the  simple  verb  occurs.  The  references 
are  to  sections. 


aler . 

ardeir  ) 

ardre  J 

.  388 

ascrivre . 

.  392 

ataindre . 

.  397 

aveir . 

. 406 

beivre . 

. .  407 

benedir . 

.  390 

bulir . 

.  371%.  1 

ceindre . 

. 397 

chadeir . 

. 408 

chaleir . 

.  429 

clodre . 

. 400 

coillir . 

.  371%.  2 

conceivre  ) 
conceveir  J 

.  427 

concludre . 

. 400 

conoistre . 

: .  409 

creidre . 

.  410 

creistre . 

.  411 

crembre . . 

.  389 

cuire . 

.  391 

curir  | 
curre  J 

.  412 

cuvrir . 

.  371%.  3 

deceivre  | 
deceveir  j 

despire . 

.  390 

deveir . 

. 413 

dire . 

.  390 

doner . 

.  361.  2 

duire . 

.  391 

duleir . 

.  414 

eissir  1 
eistre  j 

.  371%.  4 

escoudre . 

.  400 

escrivre . 

.  392 

espar  dr  e . 

.  388 

esteindre . 

.  397 

ester . 

.  415 

estre  . 

.  417 

estreindre . 

.  397 

estruire . 

.  391 

estuveir . . 

.  416 

faire . 

.  393 

falir . 

....  371%.  5 

feindre . 

.  397. 

ferir . 

....  371%.  6 
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fraindre .  397 

gesir .  418 

gembre .  389 

guarir .  373% 

hadir .  371%.  7 

issir .  371%.  4 

joindre . 397 

leisir .  418 

lire .  419 

luire .  391 

maneir .  394 

menteivre  | 

menteveir  j . 

metre .  395 

mordre .  388 

muleir .  414 

mûrir .  420 

muveir .  421 

naistre .  381%.  1 

nUUe  } .  422 

nmsir  J 

ocidre .  396 

odir .  371%.  8 

ofrir .  371%.  9 

oindre .  397 

paindre .  397 

pareir .  423 

peindre .  397 

perceivre  |  ^ 

perceveir  J . 

plaindre .  397 

P\aWe  j .  424 

plaisir  J 

pluveir .  425 


poindre .  397 

prembre .  389 

prendre .  398 

pruver .  361.  3 

pudeir .  426 

qUeHr  X .  399 

guerre  J 

raembre .  389 

receivre  1 

.  } .  427 

receveir  j 

ridre .  400 

ruver .  361.  3 

salir .  371%.  5 

saveir .  428 

sedeir .  401 

soldre .  402 

sufrir .  371%.  3 

suleir .  414 

surdre .  388 

tai?*e  ) 

taisir  j .  ^ 

teindre.  . .  397 

tenir .  385 

ter  dre .  388 

tordre .  388 

traire .  403 

t ruver .  361.  3 

valeir . .  ...  429 

vedeir .  384 

veintre .  381%.  2 

venir .  385 

vestir .  371%.  10 

vivre .  381%.  3 

vuleir .  430 


APPENDIX 


How  to  Use  this  Book 

This  book  has  two  purposes  :  (1)  to  introduce  students  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  of  Old  French  Phonology  and  Morphology  ;  and  (2)  to 
prepare  them  to  use  a  grammar  (the  so-called  Schwan-Behrens )  which 
will  carry  them  far  beyond  the  introductory  stage.  Both  of  these 
purposes  may  be  best  served  by  the  system  of  written  exercises  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  pages. 

Before  the  student  is  asked  to  prepare  any  written  exercises,  he 
should  read  §§  1  to  206,  so  that  he  may  understand  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  method  of  presentation  of  those  paragraphs.  The  teacher 
should  also  explain  how  Kôrting’ s  Lateinisch-Romanisches  Worterbuch T 
the  Dictionnaire  Général  of  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter,  and  *the 
Romanisches  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  of  Meyer-Liibke  may  be  used 
for  finding  the  Vulgar  Latin  words  from  which  Old  French  words  are 
derived. 

The  teacher  should  then  give  the  student  some  word  whose  develop¬ 
ment  presents  no  phonetic  irregularities  and  involves  no  questions  of 
morphology  ;  such  a  word,  for  example,  as  Mai.  Supplying  the 
student  with  no  further  information  than  that  the  orthography  of  the 
word,  about  the  year  1100,  was  Mai ,  he  should  ask  him  to  write,  with 
the  aid  of  §§  1  to  206,  the  phonetic  history  of  the  development  of 
the  word  out  of  Vulgar  Latin  into  Old  French. 

For  pedagogical  reasons  which  will  be  obvious,  the  student  should 
be  required  to  present  his  work  in  some  conventional  manner.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  following  method  has  been  proved  by  experience. 
At  the  top  of  the  page  should  stand  what  may  be  called  the  history  in 
brief  of  the  word’s  development.  This  should  consist  of  (1)  the  pho¬ 
netic  transcription  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  word,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  taking  it  as  it  stands  in  Karting,  or  the  Dictionnaire  -  Général,  or 
Meyer-Lübke ,  and  rewriting  it  in  accordance  with  §§  15  to  30  of 
the  grammar  ;  (2)  the  Classical  Latin  form  of  the  word,  in  parentheses, 
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with  all  quantities  carefully  marked  ;  (3)  tlie  sign  >,  followed  by  the 
phonetic  transcription  of  the  word  as  it  was  about  1100  ;  and  (4)  the 
orthography  of  1100,  in  brackets. 

In  writing  this  ‘history  in  brief/  the  student  should  observe  the 
following  rules,  which  are  designed  to  make  him  use  all  diacritic 
marks  which  are  pedagogically  useful,  and  not  to  use  any  which  would 
distract  his  attention  from  the  more  important  points  at  issue.  In 
writing  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  word,  he  should 
mark  the  quality  of  the  tonic  vowel  and  of  the  initial-syllable  pretonic 
vowel.  In  writing  the  Classical  Latin  form,  he  should  mark  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  every  vowel,  using  any  good  Latin  grammar  for  that  purpose. 
In  writing  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  Old  French  word,  he 
should  mark  the  quality  of  each  vowel,  except  the  unstressed  vowels  of 
diphthongs  and  triphthongs.  In  writing  the  orthography  of  1100,  he 
should  enclose  it  in  brackets,  so  that  he  may  become  accustomed  to  the 
device,  used  throughout  this  grammar,  of  indicating  orthography  by 
brackets.  Accents  should  be  used  very  carefully.  They  should 
always  be  used  in  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  word, 
to  indicate  the  primary  and  secondary  stress.  They  should  never  be 
used  in  writing  the  Classical  Latin  word,  for  the  rules  for  Classical 
Latin  accent  are  simple  and  easily  remembered,  and  it  is  better  to  con¬ 
centrate  one’s  whole  attention  on  the  quantity  of  the  vowels.  In  the 
phonetic  transcription  of  the  Old  French  word,  accents  should  be  used 
only  to  show  which  of  the  vowels  of  a  diphthong  or  triphthong  receives 
more  stress.  There  is  no  need  of  using  them  to  mark  the  word-stress, 
for  the  primary  stress  may  be  placed  by  an  invariable  rule  (on  the 
ultima  unless  the  ultima  vowel  be  ç,  in  that  case  on  the  penult),  and 
the  secondary  stress  is  of  little  importance.  In  writing  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  1100,  accents  should  be  used  only  in  those  rare  cases  where 
Old  French  orthography  really  used  them. 

Beneath  the  ‘history  in  brief’  should  stand,  on  the  student’ s paper, 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  development  of  each  sound  of  the  Vulgar 
Latin  word,  with  the  grammar  references  pertaining  to  each. 
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If  the  student  follows  all  the  above  instructions,  his  written  exercise 
for  the  word  Mai  will  take  the  following  form  : 

mâyu  (Mâjüm)  ^ >mçi  \_Mai\ 

179.  Initial  nasal  consonants  remain  intact. 

56.  a  and  epenthetic  i  combine  in  the  diphthong  dt, 
which  then  becomes  the  sound  éi,  though  the 
orthography  continues  ai. 

151.  Posttonic  intervocal  y  remains  y,  at  the  same 
time  generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the  preced¬ 
ing  vowel.  But  when  the  y  comes  to  be  final 
in  OF, ,  it  disappears. 

78.  2.  Final  vowels  other  than  a  generally  disappear 
about  the  eighth  century. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  student  cannot  arrive  at 
the  above  result  without  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work.  He  cannot 
write  the  first  word  (mâyu)  of  his  ‘history  in  brief  ’  until  he  has  found 
the  correct  form  of  the  second  (Mâjüm).  He  cannot  write  the  third 
wTord  until  he  has  looked  up  all  the  paragraphs  cited  below  the 
‘history  in  brief’  (§§  179,  56,  151,  and  78.  2).  He  cannot  be  sure 
that  §  56  applies  to  the  question  in  hand  until  he  is  sure  that  § 
151  applies  also.  He  cannot  be  satisfied  with  his  final  result  unless 
the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  Old  French  word  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  orthography  which  the  teacher  has  given  him  at  the  outset.  Only 
after  he  has  followed  many  scents  far  enough  to  find  that  they  are 
false,  will  he  at  last  attain  the  correct  result,  the  correctness  of  which 
will  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  various  elements  of  his  ‘history 
in  brief’  fit  together.  But  by  that  time  he  will  not  only  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  development  of  the  word  ;  he  will  also  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  arrangement  of  the  grammar. 

The  following  words  are  suggested  as  offering  no  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  §§  1  to  206:  tiedes,  chanter,  peindre. 
Teachers  will  be  able  easily  to  provide  others. 
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When  the  student  is  accustomed  to  these  simpler  etymological  prob¬ 
lems,  he  will  be  ready  for  harder  ones.  First,  of  course,  he  should 
read  and  understand  the  remainder  of  the  grammar.  Then  he  should 
be  asked  to  explain  the  development  of  words  out  of  the  Vulgar  Latin 
and  through  both  Old  French  periods,  and  should  be  given  words, 
moreover,  which  involve  questions  of  morphology.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  he  is  set  the  task  of  writing  the  complete  history  of 
traissistes. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  simpler  problems,  the  teacher  is  to  supply 
only  the  information  that  about  1100  the  orthography  of  the  word  was 
traissistes.  The  student  should  know  enough  to  realize,  from  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  that  it  is  a  verb.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  find 
out,  either  by  consulting  the  Reference  List  of  Irregular  Verbs  on  pp. 
141-2,  or  by  search  in  Karting  or  the" Dictionnaire  Général, ,  that  it  is 
a  form  of  the  verb  traire.  That  conclusion  once  reached,  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  word  will  require  only  persistent  thumbing  of  the  gram¬ 
mar.  The  result  should  be  as  follows  : 

traksêstis  ( tràxïstïs )  >  tr(isistçs  [i traissistes ] 

115.  Initial  dental  mutes  remain  intact. 

1G9.  Postconsonantal  r  remains  intact. 

90.  Pretonic  a  -f-  epenthetic  i  results  in  âi,  which  then 
becomes  çi,  though  the  orthography  remains  ai. 

158.  1.  When  the  group  palatal  -f-  consonant  follows  a 
vowel,  the  palatal  becomes  y,  which  then  palatalizes 
the  consonant.  This  palatalization  then  disappears, 
but  not  before  generating  an  epenthetic  i  after  the 
preceding  vowel. 

131.  Postconsonantal  s  remains  s,  written  ss  when  inter¬ 
vocal. 

342.  3.  The  OF.  Perfect  Indicative  1st  and  2d  plural  end¬ 
ings  of  Strong,  II  are  from  analogy  with  Weak,  II. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  explaining  the  development  of 
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YL,  -êstis.  we  must  explain  how  the  YL.  ending 
-istis  of  a  form  like partistis  became  -istçs  (342.  1). 

36.  Checked  i  before  oral  consonants  remains  i. 

128.  Before  surd  mutes  s  remains  intact. 

122.  1.  In  primary  groups  which  did  not  come  to  be  final  in 
OF.,  t  remained  intact. 

342.  1.  The  retention,  in  the  OF.  ending  - istçs ,  of  the  un¬ 
stressed  vowel  of  the  YL.  ending  -istis,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  contrary  to  78.  3, 
which  states  that  ultima  vowels  (other  than  a )  fol- 
*  lowed  by  a  single  consonant  generally  disappear 
about  the  eighth  century. 

132.  Final  s  remains  intact. 

trçisistçs  >  trçsitçs  [tfraissistes]  * 

272.  By  implication,  initial  tr  remains  unchanged  through¬ 
out  the  period. 

270.  Initial-syllable  pretonic  diphthongs  standing  before 

a  consonant  usually  develop  like  the  corresponding 
tonic  diphthongs.  Therefore,  by  §223,  çi  becomes 
§  during  the  first  half  of  the  period.  This  ç  re¬ 
mains  intact,  except  when  it  comes  to  be  final. 

Thé  orthography  is  ai. 

272.  By  implication,  intervocal  s  remains  unchanged 
throughout  the  period. 

209.  Tonic  i  remains  intact. 

280.  Preconsonantal  s  becomes  silent  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  though  it  remains  in  the  orthography. 

272.  By  implication,  postconsonantal  t  remains  un¬ 
changed  throughout  the  period. 

*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  ‘history  in  brief'  of  the  second 
period  consists  of  three  parts  :  (1)  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  word  of  about 
1100;  (2)  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  word  of  about  1515;  and  (3)  the 
orthography  of  about  1515. 
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265.  Unstressed  ç  in  tlie  ultima  remains  intact. 

275.  Final  s  remains  intact. 

The  following  words  are  suggested  as  offering  no  difficulties  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  this  book  :  nid,  ouvrer ,  abregier,  tesmoign,  raison,  femme, 
vedistes, plaisiez,  venges,  aimons.  The  teacher  will  be  able  easily  to 
supply  others. 

As  a  result  of  two  or  three  months  of  this  kind  of  work,  the  student 
will  gain  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  elementary  Old  French  phono¬ 
logy  and  morphology,  upon  which  foundation  he  will  be  able  to  build 
solidly,  no  matter  what  advanced  grammar  he  may  afterwards  use. 
If,  however,  his  advanced  grammar  is  the  Scliwan-Behrens,  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  from  the  first  how  to  use  it.  Thus  the 
two  aims  of  the  present  book  will  have  been  attained. 
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